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NEW SECONDARY TEXT-BOOKS 





MILNE’S STANDARD ALGEBRA 
$1.00 


This new algebra follows the inductive method 
of presentation, using declarative statements and 
observations instead of questions. The problems 
are fresh in character, and are classified according 
to the nature of the equations involved. The 
statement of necessary definitions and of prin- 
ciples is clear and concise, and they are fully illus- 
trated. Accuracy is encouraged by the numer- 
ous checks and tests that are suggested, and 
the requirement that results found in the solution 
of equations be verified. Graphs are treated with 
sufficient fullness and utilized in discussing the 
values of quadratic expressions. The student is well 
prepared on the subject of factoring. The volume 
is unusually handy in size and convenient for the 
pocket, having a small page, with clear open type, 
and a flexible cover. 


HOADLEY’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
$1.20 


A concise text-book, covering the entrance re- 
quirements to every college and university, and 
presenting the fundamental principles in a logical 
order. The topics have been selected with the 
greatest care, the treatment is clear and simple, 
practical and interesting, and the problems are 
those that deal with real events both in time and 
place. Adequate demonstrations which can be made 
with simple apparatus are provided, many of them 
being intended to be performed by the student. 


The illustrations are many of them entirely newto . 


works on physics, or are from photographs of real 
applications. The book makes clear the intimate 
relation of physics to everyday life, and the 
application of established principles to daily use 
makes the study interesting as well as scientific. 





LYMAN’S PLANE AND 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
$1.25 


A book through which the student must work 
his way, relying on his reasoning powers rather 
than on his memory. Difficult theorems are dem- 
onstrated in full, while the demonstrations of many 
easy theorems have been left to the student, a 
suggestion frequently being given as to method of 
proof. Many easy exercises are introduced through- 
out the work bearing directly on the theorem 
uader which they occur, while miscellaneous exer- 
cises at the end of each book afford a thorough 
review. The student is for the most part left to 
his own resources in solving these. The subject 
matter is very much abridged, many unimportant 
theorems being inserted as exercises, while inter- 
esting historical notes and problems add life to the 
subject. Problems of construction, with practical 
applications, are introduced early in the work. 





BIRGE’S CHORUSES AND PART 
SONGS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


65 cents 


The selections included in this book demand a some- 
what artistic and sustained effort on the part of the 
singers to give them adequate interpretation. They 
are, therefore, well adapted to those high schools 
in which music is conducted under the direction of 
a supervisor or special teacher. The material is 
suited to large high school classes, and particularly 
those in which a special programme is being worked 
up for commencement, holidays, etc. Some of it 
is original, and has never before appeared in a high 
school collection. The music is arranged through- 
out for mixed voices, The tenor part has been 
adapted to meet the varying conditions in high 
schools, those in which real tenor voices can be used, 
and also those where low alto voices must be sub- 
stituted for tenor. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


TEARING UP A TREATY. 


Bulgaria and Austria between them 
have torn into small pieces the fa- 
mous treaty of Berlin, which was 
framed thirty years ago by the remne- 
sentatives of the great powers of 
HKurope, who were convened at Bis- 
marck’s initiative to rewrite the 
treaty of San Stefano. The lat er 
instrument was agreed to by Russian 
and Turkey at the close of the war 
between them, and it gave Russia 


substantial advantages, which 
aroused the jealousy of Europe. 


Under the treaty of Berlin the inde- 
pendence of Roumania, Servia, avd 
Montenegro was recognized; Eastern 
Roumelia was given administrative 
autonomy, with a Christian governor, 
but was made tributary to Turkey; 
Bulgaria was made an autonomous 
principality, with a Christian gov- 
ernment and a national militia, but 
still tributary to the Sultan; and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed 
under the administrative control «f 
Austria-Hungary. Now, to the sur- 
prise and consternation of the rest of 
Europe, Bulgaria has proclaimed its 
entire independence of Turkey, ard 
has crowned Prince Ferdinand kiug 
of the Bulgarians; and Austria-Hun- 
gary has served notice of the annex- 
ation and absorption of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 


CAUSES, OSTENSIBLE AND 

REAL. 

The ostensible causes of the action 
of Bulgaria are two: First, is a slight 
recently put upon the Bulgarian re)- 
resentative at Constantinople, who, 
at a state occasion, was denied diplo- 
matic privileges wnd treated as a 
delegate from a vassal state; second, 
is a quarrel over the control of ihe 


* Oriental railway, a line of great 


strategic importance, which lies 
partly in Turkey and partly in Bul- 
garia. A recent strike on this rail- 
Way gave the Bulgarian government 
a pretext for occupying the road ss 
far as Philippopolis. When the strike 
was over, Bulgaria refused to give 
up the railway. The real cause of 
Bulgaria’s action, however, is a 
long-cherished ambition to throw off 
altogether the Turkish yoke, and a 
well-grounded conviction that the 
confusion occasioned in Turkey hy 
the triumph of the young Turks and 
the proclamation of a constitution 
made this the psychological moment 
for the transaction. Bulgaria is in 
complete readiness for war, if war 
should come, but Turkey is not. 
AUSTRIA AND THE POWERS. 
The course taken by Bulgaria is 
more irritating to Turkey than that 
taken by Austria, but so far as the 
opinion of Europe is concerned, the 
reverse is true. Austria was one of 
ithe signatories of the treaty of Ber- 
lin, and her conduct in suddenly an- 
nexing Bosnia and Herzegovina ard 
making them an integral part of the 
empire, with a constitution and a 
separate Diet, is an extreme disre- 
gard of international obligations. 
Russia, Great Britain, and France 
will co-operate in an effort to recon- 
vene a conference of the powers 
signatory to the treaty of Berlin, 
with a view to revising that instru- 


ment; but Germany has allowed it to 
be known that she will stand by 
Austria, and the position of Italy, 
the other partner in the original 
triple alliance, is delicate and some- 
what uncertain. Every effort will 
be made to restrain Turkey and t» 
avert war. But the real storm centre 
is Servia. That country objects to 
being hemmed in by Austria, and is 
doubly irritated because the popula- 
tion of the annexed provinces is 
largely Serb. 

GOVERNOR HUGHES IN THE 

CAMPAIGN. 

Governor Hughes is proving to be, 
as was to have been expected, one of 
the most valuable Republican assets 
in the campaign. Next to Mr. Taft, 
he is the speaker™most in demand. 
He has made a “whirlwind tour’ 
through the Middle West, speaking 
eight or ten times a day, until h's 
voice was reduced to a whisper, and 
the doctors ordered a suspension cf 
his activities. Everywhere he was 
warmly greeted, and his speeches 
made a favorable and abiding im- 
pression. The reason is not far to 
seek. The people like a man who 
has done things. They have not for- 
gotten Governor Hughes’s success- 
ful fight against the race-track gam- 
biers, and his defiance of a corrup 
machine, They prize him highly for 
the enemies he has made. By the 
way, it is interesting to observe that 
ove of the most active of these ene- 
mies, « Republican state senator who 
fought the governor hardest on the 
race-gambling bills, has just been 
retired to private life. He was a 
candidate for renomination. The 
nominating convention remained 
deadlocked—12 to 12—for five days, 
and finally adjourned without mak- 
ing a nomination, because not one of 
the senator’s opponents would 
yield. It was a wholesome lesson. 


THE ODDS TO BE OVERCOME 

We have reached the familiar 
Stage in the campaign in which the 
political mathematicians claim 
everything. Both sides profess to be 
absolutely sure of victory. The 
Democratic prophets are especially 
boastful, and it might be thought 
that there was not «a state—unless 
perhaps Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts—-which cou'd be guaran 
teed as secure for Mr. Taft. A 
Slight recognition of the odds to he 
overcome might abate some of this 
boastfulness. Four years ago Mr. 
Roosevelt had a popular plurality of 
2.545.515 and a majority in the elec- 
toral college of 196 votes. Let it be 
conceded that Mr. Taft is not so 
strong a candidate as Mr. Roosevelt, 
and that Mr. Bryan is more popular 
than Mr. Parker; it remains true that 
the margin which must be wiped out 
before Mr. Bryan can be elected is a 
prodigious one. What motive is go- 
ing to impel a million or more Re- 
publicans who voted for Roosevelt 
to go over to Bryan, when Mr. Taft 
stands for all that Mr. Roosevelt 
stands for, and has his warm sup- 
port as the executor of his political 
policies? 


ELECTIONS IN CANADA. 


The contest between the _ great 
parties in the United States has 
somewhat overshadowed the _ ele-- 


tions which are to be held in Canada 
October 26, eight days before the na- 
tional election in this country. In 
Canada the Liberals have been in 
power for a dozen years. In the 
Parliament just dissolved they hada 
majority of sixty-six seats in a 
house of 214 members. The per- 
sonal popularity of the premier, Sir 
Wilfred Laurier, is one of their most 
valuable assets. But there has been 
gross personal and political favor- 
itism under the Liberal administra- 
tion; great tracts of public land have 
been given away; the annual expen- 
diture has more than doubled; and 
the Conservatives are making a vig- 
orous campaign upon a reform plat- 
form, which seems more than likely 
to be crowned with success. 


THE FLEET AT MANILA. 

The Atlantic battleship _ fiee 
reached Manila October 2, very 
nearly on schedule’ time, and sai'ed 
for Japan just a week later. At 
Manila preparations had been made 
for a great demonstration of wel- 
come, but the cholera epidemic there, 
although materially diminished in 
vivlence, made it unwise to grant 
Shore leave to the crews, and there- 
fore, with the exception of a water 
parade, the festivities which had 
been planned were postponed until 
the return of the ships from Japan. 
As to the Japanese, they are making 
preparations to give the fleet a we!- 
come which will surpass in magnifi- 
cence anything which it has expe.i- 
enced hitherto. Everything is to be 
done upon the most lavish scale, and 
if no untoward incident occurs the 
visit will do much to promote a bet- 
ter mutual understanding and closer 
relations. 


PROHIBITION AND THE REVE- 
NUES. 

It is a familiar assertion that “Pro 
hibition does not prohibit,’”’ and if it 
be meant that prohibition does not 
absolutely suppress the liquor traf- 
fic, the truth of the assertion must be 
admitted. But certain oflicial — tig- 
ures which have just been published 
go to show that the wave of prohibi- 
tion which has swept over large 
areas of the country during the past 
year has produced a very appreciible 
effect upon the consumption of 
liquor. The internal revenue re- 
ceipts of the government from spirits 
in July and August fell off $4,485,000, 
or about twenty per cent. from those 
of the corresponding months of 1907, 
while the receipts from taxes cn fer- 
mented liquors, beer, ale, porter, and 
other malt beverages fell off $1,S822.- 
840. In view of these figures, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion thit 
prohibition does produce a very real 
effect upon the consumption of 
liquor 





The state of Oklahoma has just 
adopted the following publications 
of Ginn & Co. for exclusive use: 
Frye’s First Course in Geography, 
Smith's Primary Arithmetic, Smith’s 
Practical Arithmetic, Wentworth’: 
Mental Arithmetic, Burkett, Stevens 
and Hill’s Agriculture for Beginners, 
Boynton’s Civics, Millikan and Gale's 
Physics, Allen and Greenough’s Latin 
Grammar. 
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Eric Pape School of Art | ocmar tammy scwaor 


ELEVENTH SEASON (Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas) 





Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 

Painter and Illustrator The demand for graduates of this School is grow- 

ing rapidly. The reasons for this steady increase: 

2 AINT- are various ; principally because they are successful’ 

graterrrede: yar tg Sew “te and that they are able to handle popular combina- 
in an 5 tions, such as 

COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- : 
TION and DECORATIVE 


DESIGN MUSIC AND DRAWING, or 
ee ee DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING. or 
Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. MUSIC AND SOME H. S. BRANCH 


Scholarships and Medals. Catalog and “Chronicle” sent upon request to 
Scholarships and Medals. 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. L. A. THOMAS 
on veh sk ae 15 & 17 Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Michigan 


the Secretary. 














When you see.... 


~<a “EE STERBROOR”’ 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: Works | CAMDEN. N.J. 


erm SCENT 
—_ SN, BS! Sa 








BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDY, OHIO 














COMPOSITION WRITING. 


A SUPERVISOR OF THE BOsTON SCHOOLS once said: ‘One composition 
per month, or even one per week, is not enough, Composition writing 
should be a daily exercise, and must be before good habits are formed by 
the great mass of our pupils.” ; 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the composition writing has been the 
dread on the part of the teacher in getting the pens and in]: ready. In 
these days of perfect lead pencils, why should we cling to thuse relics of 
the dark ages—pens andink? Away withthe ink pot and the scratching 
pen! Bring onthe Dixon “AMERICAN GRAPHITE’ PENCILS and good, 
white paper, and see the great improvement in composition work by 
your pupils. 


Samples adapted particularly for all kinds of writing will be sent on receipt of 16c in stamps 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersry City, N. J | 
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TheSmith Arithmetics 


A THREE-BOOK SERIES 
Primary Intermediate Advanced 


Are used by teachers who want their pupils 
to learn Easity, QuICKLY, THOROUGHLY. 


The pupils are eager to get ahead, attracted 
by the practical, common-sense problems 





and the ease of the instruction. 


One lesson leads smoothly into the next 
with a definite plan in view. 





The books are bound substantially and 
illustrated with clear wood-cuts. 


These arithmetics are being used by thou- 
sands of teachers, who are enthusiastic about 
them. 





GINN & COMPANY, - - Publishers 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL WOODWORKING FOR SCHOOL AND 
HOME. 


By JosEerH ©. PARK, State Normal and Training School, Os- 
wego, New York. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+310 pages. $1.00 net. 


SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 
By DAVID 8. SNEDDEN, Ph.D., and WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
For the New York Committee on Physical Welfare of School 
Children. 8vo. Cloth. xi+183 pages. $1.50 net. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

By NINA C. VANDEWALKER, Director of Kindergarten 
Department, Milwaukee State Normal School. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiii+274 pages. $1.25 net. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, JR., Principal of Public School No. 
85, Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. viii+350 pages. 
$1.25 net. 








HOW WE TRAVEL. 


By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN, Ed.B., S.B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California. 16mo. Cloth, ix +227 pages. Illus. 40 cents net. . 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


Compiled and arranged by EpwarRD J.A.ZEINER. For use 
in Boys’ and Mixed High Schools. 8vo. Cloth. iv-+ 244 
pages. 85 cents net. 


FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY. 

By L. H. BAILEY and Walter M. Coleman, Part I, Plant 
Biology; Part II, Animal Biology; Part III, Human 
Biology. 12mo. Cloth. xxv-+672 pages. $1.25 net. 

THE WONDERFUL HOUSE THAT JACK HAS. 


By CoLuMBUS N. MILLARD, Superintendent Grammar 
Grades, Buffalo Public Schools. 12mo. Dec.cloth. xii+ 
359 pages. 50 cents net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York Atlanta 





San Francisco 
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Manfrs. and Importers ef 
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Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greck Myths and Their Art. 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 




















RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— aon are net discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwiss 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upos 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 


. address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 


sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regie- 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 

Receip~ts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the pee. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journac fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the | Panrereh should be addressed to A. E. WINsHIP, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JourNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, ° . ° . $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, . : ; $4.00 * 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . ‘ ° $5.50 me 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of avec or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year 
Beth papers te one address, $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SuPERINTENDENT VEATCH, Atchison, Kansas: 
Anything that will prove undemocratic in school 
life must be eliminated. 

SUPERINTENDENT O, A. SHaw, in Mississippi 
School Journal: I believe that the incapable, igno- 
rant, unsympathetic teacher is responsible for more 
incorrigible children than all other causes together. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. J. Jones, Holden, Mass.: 
The co-operative principle on which the school en- 
terprise is conducted requires that every workman 
be as anxious to discover and prevent losses as are 
the stockholders and directors. 

Frank Damroscu, New York: The place ot 
music in the elementary school is not as a “special, 
study,” but as a foundation study; its purpose 
not merely to be a means of entertainment and 
recreation, but to be a strong influence on charac- 
ter. 


Grorce W. Loomis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pueblo City: The teacher should ever be more care- 
ful to observe the good qualities of her pupils tha1 
the bad ones, and ever more ready to praise than 
condemn. She should recognize every little act 
of kindness and politeness, remembering that evil 
is oftenest overcome by cultivating the good. 


Witiram H. Harton, Massachusetts: Play is the 
child’s world. There he comes into touch with 
the other members of his little world. He learns 
to struggle for his rights and to yield to the rights 
of others. A man gets much of his strength men- 
tally and physically from his contact in combina- 
tion or in competition with his fellows, so the child 
gets his early training for the same struggles in 
his games. We cannot afford to ignore the im- 
portant part that play has in the development of 
the child. 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE W. Cox, Ware, Mass.: 
Interest and achievement are more closely con- 
nected in school work than in any other. The 
dread of suffering from hunger, the hope of gaining 
a large reward, or the prospect of possessing some 
much-desired object may induce the adult to take 
up a line of work that is extremely distasteful to 
him; but no such influence operates upon the boy 
in the preparation of his school work. He must be 


interested, to some extent, or he will accomplish 
little. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION AS TO TUBERCU- 
LOSIS. 


[Editorial.] 


When tuberculosis does its perfect, or imperfect, 
work, there is an end to the fruits of mental train- 
ing. 

The best of training, scientific, artistic, and peda- 
gogical, comes to naught when tuberculosis is un- 
hindered in its ravaging career in any system. 

To devote time and energy to the kindergarten, 
elementary, preparatory, and higher education of 
a child, and offer no remonstrance to the enslaught 
of tuberculosis, is too ridiculous for any character- 
ization. 

What does it signify that methods of instruction 
have been modern and the principles of teaching 
sound if the mind that could profit therefrom is 
given over to a body whose mission is soon to end? 

Is there any conceivable function of the school 
greater than to fortify the body against annihila- 
tion at the hands of an insidious enemy? 

Putting new wine into old bottles is the height 
of wisdom in comparison with the fatal neglect of 
the body for the sake of a scientific quickening of 
the mind that is soon to cease all human activity. It 
is like glorying in the flight of a kite a moment be- 
fore the line is cut near the hand that holds it. 
The glory of education, like the pride in a kite, is 
in a taut line from the earth upwards. 

The public that invests tax funds in education 
owes it as a primal duty to the taxpayers that it 
does everything possible to extend the years of ac- 
tivity, extend the time of usefulness of the mind 
that is trained. Any carelessness or neglect that 
tends to shorten the life of the educated child is 
criminal, 

What would be thought of a public movement 
for providing an abundant and pure water supply, 
but provided for its retention a weak-reservoir that 
would give way when the first strain came? Isn't 
that precisely what we have been doing educatioa- 
ally? We often provide a clear mind with efficient 
activities and store it in a physical reservoir that 
will collapse at the first insidious attack of disease 
germs. 

We educate teachers to treat skilfully and peda- 
gogically the activities of the mind, and then, 
through culpable ignorance, they place the result 
of their training in a casing that will easily explode 
at the first exposure. 

The school might be held solely responsible, if 
it were possible, for the most complete protection 
of the physical health of every child whose educa- 
tion it undertakes. This, at least, is eminentiy 
necessary—that the school shall regard it as its 
first duty, by theory and practice, to do everything 
in its power to prolong the activity of the mind it 
trains, and the higher the-trained efficiency the 
greater the demand for extending its activity. 

The teacher is responsible for fifty children, 
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while a parent rarely has more than two or three; 
the teacher has the children while prevention is 
possible, while the physician rarely comes into the 
case in season to do more than rescue the patient. 
The teacher has children in the mass, where con- 
tagion is inevitable without the greatest precau- 
tions. 

How ridiculous to train teachers in fantastic 
ways of teaching processes in number, fashion in 
speech, and tricks in science, and let them go forth 
ignorant of the most modern revelations as to the 
ways and means of maintaining the best possib'e 
physical condition. 

Not only should the teacher know, but he sould 
see to it that the children know. The schools are 
the only way of carrying the latest and best knowl- 
edge of life to the homes as a whole. Whatever 
goes into.every school virtually goes into every 
home, if it ‘pertains to life. 

One of the best tests of the value of anything 
taught is the extent to which it is taken home by 
the children. Give a fantastic explanation of 
some process in percentage, and it dies with the 
teaching, but give some really valuable informa- 
tion and it is told in the home and talked over in 
the store and stables. 

No’ information has more of genuine projective 
ferce than that which pertains to the promst:on of 
health and the prolongation of life. Everything 
that is known, and as soon as it is known, should 
be instilled into the minds of the teachers in the 
best way and by them injected into the community. 

If the teacher and pupils in the grades are so 
overworked that there is not time to save human 
lives by specific instruction as to the prevention of 
tuberculosis, a most important need of the present 
time is to see if any part of the work can be elimi- 
nated to advantage. 

I have never seen an elementary school: pro- 
gram from which much could not be eliminated 
without perceptible loss to any child. There is al- 
ways much of rubbish in processes and in methods. 
There is no pretense on the part of any teacher 
that all of the teaching is of direct value to the 
children, and the excuse offered for taking so 
much time with it is that it is good discipline. The 
disciplinary value may be conceded, and then it can 
be shown that neither arithmetic nor grammar, 
spelling nor geography discipline the mind more 
than the earnest study of so much physiology and 
biography, chemistry and physics, geography and 
civics, domestic science and architecture, as are 
needed for the elimination of tuberculosis. 

A teacher or superintendent who will deliber- 
ately say that the disciplinary value of any subject 
now taught is greater than that which could be 
gained from teaching about tuberculosis is want- 
ing in knowledge of educational values. 
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IDEALS IN EDUCATION. 
BY ALPHONSE GERALD NEWCOMER, 
Stanford University. 

Great is the difference between knowledge and 
wisdom. To know is of little value unless you 
know that you know, and no amount of study caa 
teach you that; you must learn it from your own 
experience. There are four classes of men, said 
an eastern sage: First, the man who does not 
know, and who knows that he does not know; he 
is simple, teach him. Second, the man who does 
not know, but who thinks he does; he is a fool, 
shun him. Third, there is the man who knows, 
but who does not know that he knows; he is 
asleep, waken him. Lastly, there is the man who 
knows, and who knows that he knows: he is the 
wise man, follow him. It is this kind of wisdom 
toward which you are now ready to advance. We 
have taken most of our knowledge on trust—on 
the authority of others. Not until we have tested 
it in the great try-out of actual experience will we 
realize the difference between merely knowing a 
thing and knowing that we know it. 

Learn, too, to know yourself. Explore your- 
self. Measure carefully your capacities. Find 
out just what you can do and what you cannot, and: 
waste no time in attempting the impossible. Your 
friend, it may be, has musical talent or surgical 
skill, while you have only a talent for keeping 
house or for driving nails. Envy not your friend, 
but go serenely your own way. There are great 
possibilities in every occupation, and you will come 
to*more honor in yotir own community as a good 
housekeeper or a good builder than you would as 
a poor musician or surgeon. 

Find out also, and find out early, just what you 
want to do. A desire clearly shaped is already 
half realized. 

To know what you know, to know what you caa 
do, to know what you want to do, these are three 
steps in wisdom. A fourth is to know how to act, 
how to put your acquired knowledge into practice. 
Merely to know, to be able to answer questions, is 
the business of a book. Now the market value of 
a good cyclopedia is about fifty dollars, just about 
the price of a well-bred dog, and considerably less 
than the market value of a strong, though totally 
ignorant, man in the days when men were sold in 
the market. Of so much more value is it to be 
able to do something, and of so little value is it 
merely to know unless the knowing be followed 
up by doing. To know then what to do, to know 
when the need for action arises, and to act upon 
that knowledge, is the sovereign wisdom. ‘Wis- 
dom,” says the same practical philosopher whom I 
have already quoted, “is knowing what to do next, 
and virtue is doing i.” Wise in thought and 
virtuous in act is the double ideal. And indeed 





I had no thought but of learning more, and teaching what little 
I knew—for the student’s sake, not my own fame’s.—John Ruskin. 
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the two things ‘must go hand im hand. Only by 
action can you grow in wisdom, only through wis- 
dom can you act virtuously. For there is no vi:- 
tue in doing right unless you know that it is right, 
and there is no wisdom in knowing what is right 
unless you do it. 

Act, therefore, constantly. Action is the law cf 
life. Everything in the universe that is alive is in 
action—revolving as planets, flickering as fire, ris- 
ing as vapor, falling as rain. Though cold of the 
upper mountains lock the rivers in ice, the rivers 
are unstayed, flowing still downward in glacial 
streams. All things progress toward an unseen 
goal. To cease then from action is to obstruct 
this stream of progress until you are cast like dead 
driftwood on some low-lying shore. Fold your 
hands, and there is nothing for you but to watch 
the world go by. But indeed you cannot wholly 
refrain from action. For there are forces within 
you which will obey still the law that cries out to 
them: “Up and on forever!” And while you sit in 
fancied idleness these forces are spreading disease 
through your body and sowing with idle dream; 
your brain. Far betterisit totake these forces 
under command, to bid them act together har- 
moniously, and find in strenuous and intelligent 
well-doing both health of body and peace of mind. 


a 
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TOLSTOI: SAGE, ECONOMIST, AND NOVELIST. 


The advent of Tolstoi’s eightieth birthday gave 
the opportunity to discuss and estimate his literary 
life work, and to find the primal fountain, as well 
as the broad and graceful stream, of his influ- 
ence. 

Estimates of the aged sage of Yasnaya Polyana 
are naturally varied. Probably there never was an 
era when honorable criticism viewed any conspicu- 
ous man or his work from so many angles as to- 
day ; and the angle of vision determines the con- 
clusion almost absolutely. 

To the believers in absolutism in government— 
as in Russia—Tolstoi is little better than a Nihilist, 
for his philosophy of rule would reduce it to the 
smallest possible minimum, and replace it by the 
voluntary sway of fraternalism. On the other 
hand, to those who have felt the iron hand of gov- 
ernment, who have been taught to fear the Cos- 
sack’s knout, the domiciliary visit, and the exile 
to frigid Siberia, he is the prophet of mercy, clem- 
ency, and a new hope. 

To the Greek churchman with his sincere love 
for ecclesiasticism and obeisance to traditions, Tol- 
stoi is an apostate and heretic, and merits the cen- 
sure and ban of the church; while to those wo 
have broken with formalism and pageantry in re- 
ligion, and long for a fellowship inspired and con- 
trolled by a simple love for God and man, he is a 
saint, and nothing less than a saint. 

To the nobility of Russia—and for that matter 
of Europe—smugly content with its caste system 
and with its broad estates, Tolstoi is a revolution- 
ary, bent on bringing all down to a common and 
hateful level; while to the Russian peasant,—the 
“moujik,’—with his little garden and his large 
family, and his apparently perpetual consignment 
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to poverty and all its deprivations, he is as great a 
liberator as Moses, and a true brother, eating but 
the peasant’s loaf, wearing the peasant’s garb, and 
sweating at the peasant’s labor in the toilsome 
field. 

To the jurist, with centuries of court traditions 
behind him, and with long and honest practice of 
the law, Tolstoi’s demand for the abolition of all 
courts of justice by following literally the com- 
mand of Christ, “Judge not,” would be subversive 
of all order in society, and make it the prey of the 
criminal classes, while to those who have lost faith 
in the justice of courts and know that to be ac- 
cused before a court is almost equivalent to being 
condemned by the court, he is the defender cf 
personal human rights against those who soil the 
ermine, and they turn to him as the apostle of a 
new gospel of love rather than the apologist of 
law. 

The fact is that no writer has more surely di- 
vided the house than Tolstoi. No man has had 
warmer friends or more violent detractors. And 
perhaps it is in this respect that he has become so 
forceful. He has made men think nolens volens, 
And they have admired his virility when they 
could not accept his conclusions. They have ap- 
plauded his honest attempts even when these have 
utterly failed in anything like finality. 

Nothing is more apparent in Tolstoi than the 
change undergone by him in the cotirse of his 
many years. As the literary world first knew him 
he was a novelist, challenging its interest by his 
“Anna Karenina,” and winning its encomiums as 
a promising writer of fiction. But even in this 
great book one may trace the direction in which 
his thinking might yet lead him. This trace is 
more conspicuous in “War and Peace,” and ia 
“Resurrection.” Then in time he threw aside his 
work as a novelist, and regretted evermore that he 
had entered that field. 

He became a realist. Life was too great a 
tragedy to be pictured by the novel. He cut him- 
self loose from his early surroundings, cast in his 
lot with the peasantry, lived in a semi-monkish re- 
tirement, and tried the role of sage and social 
economist. Many deplored the change; but he 
never. His whole heart was filled with the thought 
and hope of reform—as that of Cobden or Garri- 
son. 

Unlike this eminent Englishman and American, 
however, Tolstoi has not been privileged to see his 
tenets transmuted into facts. Absolutism has not 
doffed its plumes. The peasant is still but little 
removed from serfdom. Russia’s social economy 
has yet but the slightest trace of modernism about 
it. The Tartan is yet visible in Russian life, more 
than the Teuton or the Saxon. And this has 
greatly depressed the grand old sage, whose heart 
has long been set on the regeneration of his native 
and beloved land. 

Almost countless messages of affection and 
congratulation reached Tolstoi on his eightieth 
birthday. But deeply as he was moved by these 
evidences of the good will of his friends, not even 
they were able to dispel the pessimism into which 
he has fallen of late years, and. which seems to 
deepen as years and infirmities multiply. Like the 
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ancient Hebrew leader, he is apparently to be de- 
nied an entrance into the Canaan of a better day, 
of which he has dreamed so hopefully for scores of 
years. The misfortune is that he does not know 
that “one soweth and another reapeth.” Tolstoi 
has sown much good seed that one day will appea: 
in an abundant and golden harvest. 


«Oeste. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BOY. 


BY THOMAS W. GRAFTON, 
Anderson, Indiana. 

The boy is not a new problem, but he is con- 
stantly presenting new situations. New conditions 
are arising, making new solutions necessary. The 
problem a generation ago was to feed his hungry 
body and satisfy his hungry mind. Now the prob- 
lem is what to do with him when fed. Left to 
run at large, unrestrained, is sure to work him in- 
jury. Restraint within too narrow limits is sure 
to dwarf his development. Home is a safe place, 
but his growing powers demand larger range. 
The street is attractive, but we have allowed the 
street to become polluted. Beyond the home and 
the street, as yet little provision has been made for 
him, outside of school hours, in the average com- 
munity. 

The problem is a serious one for conscien- 
tious parents. Modern improvements have robbed 
the boy of his birthright. Once he was an essen- 
tial factor in the family life. There was wood to 
saw, water to carry; chores to do, errands to run, 
enough to occupy all his waking hours outside the 
schoolroom. But with the coming in of new 
heating appliances, public water service, the tele- 
phone, and a dozen other modern conveniences, 
the boy finds his occupation largely gone. With 
time hanging heavy upon his hands, with the 
street gang enticing him away, with a hundred de- 
vices for his seduction, what is to be done with 
him out of school hours and during the long vaca- 
tion? 

The world seems to have no place for him. 
Situations for boys are opened to only a limited 
number. Parents are too busy to personally su- 
pervise him in his sports or to accompany him in 
his rambles. He necessarily associates with the 
gang, and reflects their ideals. If they are pure 
in thought, correct in habit, noble in aim, religious 
in purpose, then the boy is comparatively safe, and 
can be trusted in the important work of character- 
building to his companions and their influence. 
But if the gang is dominated by vicious instincts, 
low ideals, bad habits, coarse tastes, and ignoble 
purposes, his progress in the school of dishonor 
will be rapid, and his station within the growing 
ranks of our undesirable citizenship assured. 
What are parents to do? Hundreds, with anxious, 
aching hearts, are asking the question. 
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TO-MORROW’S LAND. 
BY ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT. 


Beyond the sunset is To-morrow’s Land, 
Whose shores lie gleaming with their golden sand. 


A dream—and an awakening—and we 
Have sailed unthinking o’er an unknown sea! 


What joys, what hopes, what fears our hearts demand, 
Are waiting—waiting in To-morrow’s Land? 
—Putnam’s and The Reader. 


——- 2<O> 
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HOMES FOR BOYS. 
[Editorial in Indianapolis Star.] 


In a series of articles in the New York Post con- 
taining practical suggestions about how to give 
wisely is one likely to commend itself to people 
everywhere who are familiar with conditions among 
neglected youth, workers in connection with juve- 
nile courts in particular. This article recommends 
the establishment of a chain of homes for homeless 
boys between the years of sixteen and twenty who 
are not effectively reached either by schools or 
philanthropy. 

The writer points out that in every large city are 
numbers .of boys who through circumstances for 
which they may not, and probably are not, to 
blame are drifting into vagrancy and crime,and that 
vagrancy—in short, homelessness—as well as crime 
is punished with imprisonment. In other words, 
there is no way of equipping these boys with an 
education or with some means of making a living 
except through penalizing them, and thus throwing 
over them a stigma which they ought to es- 
cape. 

The homes suggested would not be large institu- 
tions, but places where perhaps a dozen boys could 
be quartered and placed under the management of 
a properly qualified person. Work could either 
be provided for them outside the house or arrange- 
ments made for training in the house in some 
trade, a rudimentary education being given them 
meanwhile. They could be admitted on their own 
application or through commitment by magistrates 
in cases where there have been no serious offences. 
There should be no suggestion of punishment 
about these cottage homes, but their entire char- 
acter should be such as to attract and hold the 
boys. 

This seems a most practical form of philan- 
thropy, one that meets a distinct need. It has been 
tested in New York by one home which has been 
in existence for three years, and where experience 
goes to show that the greater number of boyish 
waifs are not vicious or worthless by nature, but 
would be self-supporting or law-abiding if they had 
opportunity and encouragement. In Providence, 
R. I., is a home of a similar character, where wards 
of the juvenile court are looked after by a resident 
probation officer, who is thus able to enter into 
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He who does the work of to-day best will have the best work 


to-morrow. 
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closer relations with them than through the pre- 
vailing method of reporting. 

Charity and philanthropy in these days are being 
reduced to a science. People with money to give 
for benevolent purposes do not bestow it through 
impulse or emotion, but study carefully where they 
may place it to the best advantage. Gifts for phil- 
anthropic use in this country make a vast total 
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each year, and it may be readily believed that arti- 
cles of the kind here mentioned dealing with practi- 
cal modes for such investment gain many. inter- 
ested readers. Certainly there is no more direct 
way of benefiting individuals or the community 
than by guiding youth in the way it should go, ani 
the plan suggested has much to recommend it as 
one means for such guidance. 





I would have every teacher who is worthy the name of teacher—and there should 
never be any other—paid enough to put her ever and for good beyond need of care; and 
when her years of service were over I would have her rank as pensioner upon the com- 
munity !—nay, not bounty, but undying gratitude—ranking at least with those who guard 
it against peril from fire and from violence.— Jacob Riis. 


——~ ==. 
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IMPURE MILK. 


Nathan Straus returns from a fourteen-months’ 
campaign in Europe, in the interests of purer milk 
supply, with a record of success that amply con- 
firms his previous work in American cities. In 
Sandhausen, a German village of 4,000 population, 
he established a pasteurization plant in an effort 
to relieve an infantile death rate of 46 per cent. 
In the seven months since February 1 there have 
been in the town eleven deaths of children under 
two years of age, compared with twenty-five in the 
corresponding months of last year, and an average 
of thirty-two for those months in the last five 
years. Other pasteurization plants have been es- 
tablished in Karlsruhe, Munich, Liverpool, and 
Dublin, and the co-operation of influential men 
and women has been enlisted. The results of Mr. 
Straus’ work in American cities are well known. 
At the Randall’s Island Foundling asylum in New 
York a reduction of the death rate among children 
from 44.36 per cent, to 19.80 per cent. followed the 
establishment of a pasteurization plant. In Phila- 
delphia the mortality of children under five years 
was reduced 24 per cent. in five years. 

The importance of this work cannot be over- 
estimated. The mortality among children 
throughout the country is alarming, conditions in 
the larger cities differing only in degree from those 
which are to be found in many communities of 
smaller size. In New York city in the months of 
July and August in 1890, 1891, and 1892 13,21 
children under five years of age died, 6,122 of then 
being victims of infantile cholera. In Germany, out 
of about 2,000,000 children born each year, 400,000 
die within the first twelve months. In Boston the 
number of deaths among children under five years 
of age during the year 1907 was 3,160, 5 18-100 per 
cent. of the total mortality. The extent to which 
impure milk is responsible for these deaths can 
only be estimated. The practical demonstration 
of lowered death rates following the introduction 
of means for purifying the milk supply is, perhaps, 
the best evidence of the extent of the danger. The 
responsibility of milk for the spread of tuberculous 
diseases among adults is generally admitted, and 


to the indictment against impure milk is to be 
added a count reciting that from 150,000 to 160,000 
deaths from tuberculosis occur in this country each: 
year, and that twelve per cent. of the total number 
of deaths in the United States are due to tuberculo- 
sis. 

The necessity for protection of the milk supply 
has been recognized, and Massachusetts has been 
foremost in the warfare against bovine tuberculo- 
sis and in the regulation of milk production and 
handling. One result of this regulation has been: 
an increase in the price of pure milk—a lesser evil 
than impure milk, to be sure, but, nevertheless, 
unfortunate. The increase in price is a naturak 
consequence of the increased demands of the state 
upon the producer, and the loss of his herds in the 
effort to crush out disease. The problem of cheap 
and healthful production has not been whollv 
solved. But if purification is possible, it is a tem- 
porary compromise with the problem which will af- 
ford relief and will avert the fearful waste of life for- 
which ignorance or neglect of the pure milk prob- 
lem has been responsible in the past.—Boston Her- 
ald. 





A TALK WITH TEACHBRS. 
BY CHARLES C. HUGHES, 


Alameda. 
The schoolroom should be beautiful. There 
should be sunshine, flowers, and pictures. It 


should be so generously endowed with these as to 
become a culture centre. But above all and. 
through all should be felt the influence of the teach- 
er’s presence. Look to it that nothing is said or 
done which would destroy the sunshine of the room 
and give an impresson of a lack of culture. 

One of the aims of the schools is to teach chil- 
dren how to study. The study period thus be- 
comes as important as the recitation period, and. 
should be provided for by the program. The child: 
should learn to study under the guidance and su- 
pervision of the teacher, and not be required to get 
his lessons out of the schoolroom unsystematically,. 
and often under very unfavorable conditions. 

Pupils found able to advance more rapidly tham 
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~ ‘the requirement should be allowed to do so by pro- 


motion before the usual time. The slower ones 
‘should not be allowed to drift beyond their depth. 
Tt would be unjust to them. They should master 
‘the essentials of the grade, though it take a third 
longer or twice as long. These pupils, though 
‘slower, often develop into strong students. 

The teacher, to understand the aims of the vari- 
ous subjects, should become familiar with the whote 
outline. Especially should she be familiar with the 
work of the grades below and above her, if she 
‘would: promote intelligently. 

Many pupils are transferred during the year from 


"sone school to another on account of changes of 


residence and other causes. This makes it neces- 
‘sary for the teacher to adhere strictly to the essen- 
tials of an outline. It would be discouraging to 
the pupil to find himself, on being transferred, either 
in advance of the class or not able to keep up 
with it—From Course of Study. 
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ANDY AND HIS DOG DON. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


“What are you doing here, boy?” The speaker 
was a blue-coated policeman to a boy lying 
stretched out on the sand by the lake shore, his 
rough-coated collie or shepherd beside him. He 
was evidently tired, and half or fully asleep, guarded 
by his faithful dog. 

“Resting,” replied the boy. 

“Where do you live?” “Nowhere.” 

“Where’s your home?” “Used to be in Pitts- 
burg.” 

“Why don’t you live there now?” 
it.” 

“Where’s your mother?” “Dead.” 

“Where’s your father?’ “He’s there.” 

“Why don’t you live there with him?”, “Don't 
like to.” 

“Well, I shall have to take you down to the sta- 
tion, and send you back.” “I’ve been sent back 
once, and run away.” 

“What you going to do?” 

“Where do you get something to eat?” “I beg 
it for me and Don. He’s the only friend I’ve got.” 

“Well, you can’t stay here over night, so come 
along,” and boy and dog went to the police station, 
not gladiy, not even willingly, but of necessity. 

Once there, the lad must be put in with te 
criminals. There was no suitable place for a boy. 
The summer night air by the lake would not have 
harmed him, and the food he begged would have 
impoverished nobody, but the stifling air of the 
prison was poisoned with oaths and recitals of sin 
quite unknown to a young lad. 

“I must have Don,” pleaded the boy. 

“There’s no place for a dog,” was the reply, and 
some of the officials kicked the dog out of doors. 
The boy, if he had felt sad before, was hardened 
now, as though the kick had been received by 
himself. He was powerless in the hands of the 
law—law that is sometimes as brutal as its interpre- 
ters. 

The dog:cried and howled ouside in the warm 
summer night. Perhaps Andy would come out 


“Don’t like 


“Don’t know.” 
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soon, but when hours grew into days, he crept 
away, and went, nobody knew where. There were 
no medical colleges in session where the devoted 
creature could be cut up in the so-called interests 
of science. That was something to be thankful for. 

Perhaps he would find a home somewhere; per- 
haps he would hang around back doors till he 
starved. When a reporter told in the papers about 
the dog’s devotion and the boy’s sorrow for his 
loss, several persons offered to take him, but it was 
too late. Had the police kept him for a little time, 
some warm heart would have felt pity and taken 
him to keep for his young owner, but nobody 
thought of it. They were appointed to execute 
the laws—that is, some laws! 

There was nothing to be done with Andy except 
send him to a reformatory institution. He had leit 
school probably at the usual age, fourteen, though 
it is doubtful if anybody knew. 

The schools had given him no industrial train- 
ing to fit him to earn a living. When he was 
through school, the state had exercised no super- 
vision over him to see that he found work for the 
next two or three difficult years. It seemed easier 
to let him tramp the streets, and after he had be- 
come either a vagrant or a _ criminal, 
to arrest him, teach him some trade at the 
expense of the state, and turn him out again, 
branded with the misfortune of a _ reformatory 
term. And this was civic philosophy! 

And that was just what happened. Andy, with 
no home, no trade, no money, was sent to an insti- 
tution. He was taught how to use his hands; 
something needed besides how to add and multi- 
ply. 

And one of the best things of all, a thing the 
police had not learned, or the city did not care to 
learn, Andy had a dog, given by the state, a real 
collie, but alas! not Don. The state knew that a 
boy loved a dog and that a dog loved a boy. {ft 
knew that dogs did not teach boys to steal or 
swear or be corrupt; that companionship was 
necessary to every human being; if safe compa.- 
ionship was not provided, unsafe would be ob- 
tained, so it gave dogs to the boys of the reforma- 
tory. 

The great educational associations and the 
states are learning, slowly it may be, but they are 
learning that prevention is better than reformation. 


Cleveland, O. 





Whoever thinks nature study a fad of modern 
times should read ancient history. Nearly three 
hundred and fifty years before Christ Alexander the 
Great placed at the disposal of his tutor, Aristotle, 
the services of one thousand men throughout 
Asia and Greece, with instructions to collect and 
report details concerning the life-conditions and 
habits of fishes, birds, beasts, and insects. To this 
magnificent equipment of assistants Alexander 
added fifteen thousand dollars in gold for books 
and laboratory supplies. While praising the 
modern millionaires who give so generously to bio- 
logical research, let us not think that interest in 
natural phenomena began with them.—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XLVL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON, 


BULGARIA. 


Europe’s chancelleries and bourses had quite 
an electric shock recently, when, like a bolt out 
of a clear sky, Bulgaria declared herself forever 
free and independent of Turkish domination. 

Time was when the world was duly notified of 
any impending change; and this was thought 
to be the proper method of procedure among na- 
tions, especially where anything like duly certifi- 
cated treaties were involved. 

But this seems to have been set aside of late years, 
and the explosive method has come into vogue. 
The Republic of Panama was founded and pro- 
claimed before the world-diplomatists knew aught 
of any such move. The Japanese gave no intima- 
tion of their warlike intentions to either their 
Muscovite antagonist or the cabinets of the na- 
tions before they began to shoot. And now Bul- 
garia has thrown off the Turkish yoke without 
consulting openly any of the European govern- 
ments, and has precipitated a crisis, the end of 
which cannot now be foreseen. 

In the deal with the Turkish situation by the 
treaty-makers in Berlin in 1878, a deal that was 
engineered and dominated by Bismarck, Bulgaria 
was given practical autonomy, although she was 
to remain an integral part of the Turkish empire 
Now she violates the European compact that so 
largely liberated her on the one hand, and yet tied 
her so securely to the Ottoman empire on the 
other hand; and through her trumpeters at Tir- 
nova announces to the world her freedom from 
the court of the Sultan and the tutelage of Europ. 
Tt is not only a rude shock, but also an indignity 
to the treaty-makers at Berlin—to England, 
France, and Russia more especially, and the re- 
sentments against her action on the part of these 
three governments are naturally very warm, as 
that action so seriously imperils the peace of 
Europe. 

The province of Bulgaria lies between the 
Danube on the north and the Balkan mountains 
on the south. The waves of the Black Sea plash 
upon her eastern shore, while she butts upon 
Servia on the west. In round numbers its area 
is 33,000 square miles, or about the size of four 
Massachusetts. When the foothills of the south- 
ern mountains are passed the country is a general 
tableland, sloping gradually to the depression oi? 
the Danube. 

The land is strong and fertile. bearing great 
crops of wheat, corn, and other cereals, but by no 
means all of which it is capable. The social condi- 
tions have been so unsettled for many years that 
the agriculturist has not felt it safe to farm his 
acres too well. Peaches, apricots, and grapes are 
extensively cultivated, with many other fruits of 
the temperate zone in lesser proportions. Much 


wine is made at the vintages, but is of such an in- 
ferior quality as to find but a narrow sale in the 
markets of Europe. 

To the tourist through Bulgaria it-looks strange 
to see buffaloes used as the chief draft. animal on 
the farm. Horses are used more for riding and 
driving than in the furrow. Sheep-farming is con- 
spicuous, but the sheep are of a decidedly poor 
breed. 

Unlike the ancient Roman, many of whose 
legions were on garrison duty in this Danubian 
region, the Turk has never been a road-builder. 
So the Bulgarian highways are the poorest 
apology for roads. There is one main line of rail- 
way in the province—the Ottoman line, connecting 
Constantinople with western Europe. It was *his 
line, 186 miles of which is in Bulgaria, that led to 
the trouble between the principality and Turke~, 
and the subsequent coup d'etat. 

The Danube is a fine means of traffic; and the 
ports on the Black Sea furnish ample facilities for 
handling exports and imports. 

The population of Bulgaria is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 4,000,000. One thinks of Aus- 
tro-Hungary as having a cosmopolite population ; 
but she seems to have been outstripped in this re- 
spect by Bulgaria. It is interesting to see a list 
of the races represented in the principality, Bul- 
gars, Turks, Tartars, Circassians, Albanians, Rou- 
manians, Gypsies, Jews, Armenians, Russians, 
Greeks, Servians, with a sprinkling of Germans, 
Italians, and Arabs. In race traditions, manners 
and customs, and religion, they are almost as wide 
asunder as the poles. 

The Bulgars predominate. Students of eth- 
nology trace their origin to a period antedating 
the Christian era. After various residences im 
northern Europe and eastern Asia, they came to 
the valley of the Danube, where they have been 
for centuries. They have Slavic blood in their 
veins, and are in matters religious of the Greek 
church. They are a fierce race, ready to take up 
a quarrel on the slightest pretext, and firm to 
maintain what they consider their rights. They 
are sturdy lovers of freedom, and this characteris- 
tic feature has been strengthened by the educa- 
tion of many of them in such institutions as 
Robert College on the Bosphorus, and several 
American colleges. To all such students the 
thought of continuing to remain under Moslem 
rule, with its heavy taxation and its opposition to 
their preferred religion, became intolerable,, and 
they simply bore it temporarily until what they 
deemed the psychological moment had come in 
which to free their land from its oppressor. That 
moment has now come, they think; and without 
consultation of the powers, whose ward they have 
been for thirty years, they have acted in a way 
that means another chapter in the dismember- 
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ment of the Ottoman empire, especially that part 
of it that belongs to Europe. 

The whole situation is aggravated by the an- 
nouncement of Austria that she has annexed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Coming together, as 


‘these announcements do, it means that Turkey is 


robbed at one and the same time of three of her 
principalities. And whether she can stand this, 
and will stand it, without recourse to arms, re- 
mains to be seen. 
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SPOKANE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


BY LEWIS MONTAGUE FASSETT. 


The history of athletics in our high school demands 
our admiration. A few years ago the athletic teams of 
the school were made up from a few members of the 
school and the rest were outside professionals who had 
the ability to play. This was of no benefit to the school, 
and the students themselves as a whole are largely re- 
sponsible for the change to the pure athletics of the 
present day. ‘The students interested, with the help of 
a. representative member of the faculty, organized an 
athletic association for their protection and benefit. 
They drafted a constitution and said that only bona-fide 
students of the school should become members, and thit 
such students must carry fifteen hours a week of under 
graduate study and maintain a good grade in the same. 
They, too, put the association on a firm and business-like 
basis, so that now it is self-supporting. 

The association’s highest aim is to provide that nece:- 
sary part of every one's education, exercise, to the 
greatest possible number of students, both boys and 
girls. Last year 125 boys took part in the athlet'c work 
and the others had ample opportunity to do the same. 
From the time a boy has been in the school a week he is 
urged by the different managers and captains to come 
out and try for the teams. or to enter his class team, avd 
every boy that wishes to compete has the samme privilege 
as every other, regardless of his s'ze or ability. 

To provide for the greatest possib'e number of ¢tu- 
dents a large schedule of class games is arranged. In 
football in the fall there are, in addition to the first team, 
a second team and class teams, and in baseball in the 
spring there are eight class teams in addition to other 
teams organized by individuals. 

The girls, too, can become members of the associaticn 
under the same conditions as the boys. Basketball and 
tennis teams are organized for them. The as-ociation 
supports these teams and provides for their mainte- 
nance. An idea of the expenditure necessary to do this 
will be gained by knowing that almost $100 is spent in 
one season for baseballs alone, besides hundreds more 
for suits, equipment, and traveling expenses. 

The question naturally arises: How does the assovia- 
tion get money to maintain these class teams, ‘as they 
are necessarily not self-supported? That is a big prob- 
lem, to be sure, and some of the future business men of 
the country get their first training in handling the affairs 
of this association. The greatest source of income is in 
the first teams. The teams are picked from the best 
athletes in the school and chosen to represent the schol 
in match games with the corresponding teams of other 
institutions. At these match games an admisson fee is 
charged and thus is the money put into the association 
treasury. 

The boys who make up these first teams are fortunate 
indeed. They are trained in the things that count in 
after life—resourcefulness, self-confidence, quickness, 
As BE, Benjamin Andrews says; “Football and basebal) 
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in school excel in intellectual value. Good play pro- 
ceeds much more from brain than from muscle. These 
sports develop independence of action, a sense of indi- 
vidua! responsibility, and at the same time fit for joint 
activities, co-uperation, and obedience to authority.” 

These boys travel over large extents of territory in 
their visits to other schools. In the last two seasons the 
football team traveled about 3,000 miles, and has visited 
Davenport, Walla Walla, Pullman, Colfax, Lewiston, 
and Seattle. This is of great value, becoming ac 
quainted with students and teachers from other schools, 
becoming familiar with the colleges and universities «f 
the state, seeing new things and meeting new people. 

The moral effect of the training for these games is 
good. The use of tobacco, intoxicating liquors, ad 
harmful soft drinks is prohibited. A plain regular diet 
and regular hours are insisted upon. The boys in ths 
way are brought to compare dissipation and self-:es ra‘nt 
in a way that directly appeals to-them as a_ text-book 
never can. All this costs the player nothing but a lit‘le 
time, and is it not time spent more profitably than in any 
other way? But some say these sports, especially f: ot- 
ball, are dangerous. As far as I have been ab‘e to find 
out there has never been a serious injury in a football 
game in the history of this school. 

Realizing that the high school must look to the :r-de 
schools for recruits, the association extends its work to 
these schools. They take part in the big annual field 
day and are given part of ithe proceeds of this meet, 
with which to buy athletic supplies. This asscciat’on 
has then given every boy and girl in school a chan:e to 
improve physically. It has given to a large number the 
benefits of travel; it has spent hundreds of dollars to 
provide competent instructors in athletics, and in the 
promoting of its game it has aroused interest created 
school spirit, and advertised school and city. 

Every student who has seen a clean, hard-fought «th- 
letic game cannot help feeling’a thrill of pride for the 
home team and the school which they represent. Every 
one of the 300 students on board the special train taking 
the baseball team to Cheney for the annual game is 
shouting for his school with more pride and enthusiasm 
than he ever had in anything else. It is inspiring to be 
one of those students; it is inspiring to see them, and 
does not patriotisin for one’s scheol create patriotism for 
one’s country? Does it not make them truer and be‘ter 
citizens? 

This work has been and is now being carried on in the 
teeth of untold difficulties. Until lately the assocat on 
has been forced to pay high salaries to athletic instruc 
tors in order to have coaching and instruction in ath- 
letics. Recently the board has seen fit to employ a 
teacher, whose duty it is to look after athletics and in- 
struct in them. This is one of the biggest booms a‘h 
letics has had in the years of the struggle. The boys 
appreciated it and have gone to work with renewed en- 
ergy. We have been handicapped, too, by having no 
gymnasium nor practice grounds. The lack of these pre- 
vents us from putting out the best possible first teams; 
this reduces our proceeds from the games and necessar'ly 
limits our work in helping the mass of students. 

* co a 

Every day the need of a gymnasium and an athletic 
field is felt more and more. These things are absolutely 
needed to have the most useful and successful schoo’, 
and would it not be a paying investment for the tax- 
payers to supply these things now? 

The work of the students in the past is ample pro f 
that they would know how to appreciate and use these 
things, and I earnestly hope that it will pot be long be 
fore this great want is filled 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP”—CROMWELL, 


NAPOLEON, THE HERO AS KING. 
OUTLINB. 


I. Introduction,—the type and qualities of the 
man who should be king. 

(a) Title by derivation. 

(1) Rex, roi, the regulator. 

(2) Kénnig (can-ning, coined word), 
the able man, the man who has 
power. 

(b) Attributes: Worship or worth-ship. 

(1) From character, “the truest 
hearted, the justest, the Noblest 
Man.” 

(2) From his ideals. 

(3) From his power to command obe- 
dience. 

II. Divine right of kings. 

(a) That which alone receives the God's 
sanction. 

(b) That which. receives the spontane- 
ous sanction of man, attribute of 
his reason and his soul to a greater 
man. 

(c) King by divine right is pontiff as well 
as king. 

(d) Divine right to rule—never  con- 
ferred by symbols of royalty only. 

III. Relation between king and people essen- 
tially moral. 

(1) True king has divine right to rule 
because he has the moral power. 

(2) Man has the divine right to obey 
because the king’s will is “the wis- 
est and fittest that we could any- 
how and anywhere learn.” 

(3) Kings have moral right to be 
the guide in things practical and 
things .spiritual, “from which all 
practice has its right.” 

(4) Man has moral right or obligation 
—nothing doubting—to do the 
king’s will with right loyal thank- 


fulness. 

(5) Consequence of such moral rela- 
tion. “Our doing and life” were 
then well-regulated as a fact of 
government. 

IV. Revolutions (the French Revolution, for ex- 
ample). 
(a) A transition period from the false to the 
true. 


(b) Its finish, of necessity, a great man. 

(c) Yet every great man is a son of Order, 
not of Disorder. His position, to 
work in revolutions, is a tragedy. 

(d) Cromwell was the not unnatural 
product of the eighteenth century 
and its revolution (Puritanism). 

V. Cromwell and the Puritan Revolution. 
(a) The Puritan Revolution was a struggle. 


VI. 


VIL. 


VIII. 


(1) Against religious formalism. 
(2) For constitutional liberty. 

(b) Cromwell is generally credited to have 
conducted the Revolution to 
further his own personal aims and 
ambitions. 

(c) Carlyle claims to be the first and only 
apologist for Cromwell as a man, 
pure in ambition, resolute in ac- 
tion, devoted in doctrine, self-sacri- 
ficing for those ideals which Ca- 
lyle names as essential to the 
character of the true king, and with 
this he begins the real study of 
Cromwell. 

Defence of Cromwell against the imputation 
of being a Falsity and a Fatuity— 
Hypocrite. 

(a) Witness of his early life; his hypochon- 
dria is symptom of excitable, deep 
feeling nature, and of promise 
quite other than falsehood. 

(b) His “conversion” shows the awakening 
of a great, true soul to see into the 
awful truth of things. 

(c) His unwillingness to come out into pub- 
lic view in resistance to a public 
grievance. 

(d) His successes in Parliament and in war 
are honest successes of a_ brave 
man. 

(e) His participation in the death of the 
king signified the ridding the coun- 
try of a false king—a king oi 
shows, but not of character. 

(f) Cromwell typifies the practical character 
of the true king. 

(g) The successes of Cromwell were inevi- 

‘ table, and need no justification. 

(h) His speeches are justified by what they 
testify that he was unable to ex- 
press. He is called a liar from be- 
ing misunderstood. 

False judgment of character arises from 
the historian’s taking a wrong point 
of view of the lives of great men. 

(a) The error of “substituting the goal of a 
career for the course and starting 
point of it.” 

(b) Exaggeration of their ambition, and 
mistaking of the nature of it. 

(c) Cromwell neither mapped out the course 
of his life nor followed it to the 
end of exalting himself. 

(d) His ambition was for the establishment 
of the Word of God and the Law 
of Christ’s Gospel in the world, 
and in such the personal ambitioa 
has no place. 

Puritan history of Scotland and of Eng- 
land illustrates the difference to 
the nation of having and of not 
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having a king. Cromwell was the 
indispensable one in the Puritan 
Revolution. 

IX. Justification of Cromwell’s assuming the 
dictatorship rests in the failure of 
Parliament to establish a firm Eng- 
lish government without him. 

(a) Parliament had only confusion of gov- 
ernment to offer the subdued na- 
tions in the name of Constitu- 
tional Rights. Cromwell an- 
swered the first necessity to sweep 
away Formulas with Reality, and 
prevent the passage of the Reform 
Bill. 

(b) Barebone’s parliament, the first of 
Cromwell’s parliaments, was a 
trial on the part of the men of 
greatest influence in England to 
see how far the Law of Christ 
could become the Law of England. 
They of their own free will, in the 
proof of their incompetency, deliv- 
ered up their power into the hands 
of the Lord General Cromwell. 

(c) The second parliament failed, because 
instead of attending to the busi- 
ness of the nation it got into ques- 
tions of the Protector’s right. 

(d) The third parliament split on the same 
rock, 

(e) Parliaments having failed, there was 
nothing left to do to establish a 
right government in England but 
for Cromwell to assume arbitrary 
Dictatorship. 

X. Cromwell’s gain was a burden of toil and care, 
which he must carry to the end of 
his life; “a plan of ignominy in his- 
tory.” But in spite of all he was 
“a genuinely honest man,” the ap- 
peal of whose great, rough life was 
not made to the judgment of 
men. ; 
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THE SPANK ANNOYANCE. 


According to the ruling of Judge Austin of In- 
dianapolis parents have a legal, as well as morai, 
right to spank their children at any time of the day 
or night, and no matter how much outsiders are 
annoyed by the wails of the punished child they 
have no redress. Judge Austin decided this 
knotty problem in police court, when he dis- 
charged Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Carr, who were 
charged with disturbance. The evidence was to the 
effect that the peace, quiet, and good order of the 
community were disturbed by a great clamor and 
outcry. The defendants proved to the satisfaction 
of the court that the disturbance had been caused 
by one of their children, whom they had chastised 
for some misconduct. “I cannot consistently see 
how this court can take any hand in cases of this 
kind, where the parents are pursuing their own 
methods of bringing up their children,” said the 
jwige. 
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THE LEAVES AND ACORNS OF OUR COMMON 
OAKS.—(L.) 
BY ALANSON PHELPS WYMAN. 
{From Teachers’ Leaflet, No. 8, prepared by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell University.] 


The best way to find out if a tree is an oak is to 
see if it bears an acorn. While the leaves and 
other parts of oaks are different from those of any 
other group of trees, they are not so distinctive as 
the fruit. Some of the most common oaks of the 
state of New York are here described. If an oak 
is found not corresponding to these descriptions, 
or if fuller descriptions are desired, consult Gray's 
“Manual,” Britton and Brown’s “Illustrated 
Flora,” or other manuals. 


WHITE OAK. 


The picture shows the leaves and acorn of a 
white oak. The two forms of leaves in the illustru- 
tion show how different their shapes may be on 
different trees. But note some features in com- 
mon. First look at the general form of the leaf, 
as if there were no cuts or sinuses in the sides. In 
outline it is something like a longitudinal section 
of an egg (ovate), but since the widest part is 
nearer its tip than its stem, we call it obovate. 

Observe the lobes. They are much narrower in 
the smaller leaf and the sinuses are deeper, but 





this is not important. The white oak always has 
lobes much like this and rounded rather than 
pointed. The lobes are placed about the same 
distance apart, and the sinuses are rounded toward 
the middle of the leaf. Then, the number of the 
lobes is three ‘on each side besides the one at the 
tip, but there may be only three lobes altogether, 
or there may be nine. The leaves themselves are 
from four to six inches long. Then if the leaves 
are smooth, of a bright green in summer, paler oa 
the lower surface than on the upper, and if the 
acoin has the shape of the one in the picture, the 
tree is a white oak. This narrow lobing of the 
leaves gives the mass of the treetop a soft and 
feathery effect. If the tree is of some size the bark 
will be light gray and made up of small scales. 
The trunks of some white oaks rise as single stems 
to the top of the tree, the branches spreading out 
crookedly and horizontally from them, while 
others have a number of trunks or branches which 
seem to spread in all directions; in both forms 
the lower branches are often very nearly hori- 
zontal. An old white oak is one of the best of 
ornamental trees, and one growing in a yard is 
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worth in beauty and shade three or four ordinary 
trees. It spreads so widely, its branches are so 
crooked and grotesque, and it appears so sturdy 
and powerful that it seems to have a stronger char- 
acter than ordinary trees. 


THE BUR OAK. 


Another oak which is found in the state of New 
York and the North, but not so common as the 
white oak, is the bur oak or mossy-cup oak. 

The leaf in the centre of the picture (Fig. 2) 1s 
the most common form, but other shapes can be 
found. The bur oak is as variable in the shapes of 
its leaves as the white oak, but there are some 





2.. Burr oak. 


general features in common; the lobes are rounded 
as in the white oak, but are placed in a different 
position and are more irregular. Towards the tip 
the leaf is very wavy or toothed, but further down 





oak. 


it is more likely to be lobed, and sometimes very 
deeply lobed. The general form is somewhat 
obovate, but is narrower towards the stem than in 
the white oak. A leaf shaped and lobed like the 
two at the right, and downy on the lower surface 
or else paler than on the upper, is almost certainly a 
bur oak leaf. But if it is anything like the left- 
hand leaf, find an acorn. If the acorn is like the 
one in the picture, having the cups covered with 
thick-pointed scales sometimes as coarse as these, 
sometimes smaller, and the edge bordered with a 
fringe of narrow scales, it was borne on a bur oak. 
The bark of the bur oak is light gray, like that of 
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the white oak, but a little darker and not so scaly. 
Usually, too, its branches are not so horizontal. 
That which marks it best as being a bur oak is the 
character of the bark on those branches which are 
from five to ten years old; the bark is corky or 
warty, the corky substance standing up in rows 
along the young branches. This oak is often 
planted with good effect to ornament lawns. On 
low, rich lands it becomes a very large tree. 


THE CHESTNUT OAK. 


The leaves of this oak are very much like those 
of the chestnut tree, and without acorns, are easily 
mistaken for them; hence the name, the chestnut 
oak. The other oak leaves had 
lobes, but here there are only 
rounded teeth, unlike the leaf of the 
chestnut, which has_ sharp-pointed 
teeth. On one leaf the teeth are a 
little longer than on the other, but 
they are rounded in the same way, 
point in the same direction, and 4d» 
not become lobes. If the general 
shape of the leaf is like this and the 
teeth are rounded, and a hand glass 
shows a fine down on the lower sur- 
face of the thick leaf, it is a chestnut 
oak. But to be sure, see if the acorn 
is like the one in the engraving, 
very long, and the cups with hard 
scales. The leaf is from five to nine inches 
in length and the rib at the centre is bright 
yellow, like the stem of the leaf. The bark of the 
chestnut oak is black, having ridges and deep fur- 
rows which cannot be mistaken. The branches 
do not look so strong as those of the other two 
oaks and are placed more irregularly. Since the 
leaves are so large and so little cut the tree has a 
full and heavy appearance, making it less graceful 
than many other oaks. It is found on rocky banks 
and hillsides. 


THE SWAMP WHITD OAK. 


The swamp white oak bears leaves of a variety 
of shapes. The leaves are usually toothed, re- 
sembling the chestnut oak, as in the two right- 





oak, 


hand leaves (Fig. 4). Rarely, however, instead 
of being toothed they are irregularly lobed with 
rounded lobes as in the left-hand leaf. All three 


{Continued on page 407.) 
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WHAT IS HEREDITY? 


Whatever our theory, in practice we all believe 
in heredity. No ome of us knows any family for 
three generations without seeing in the third 
generation traits in the second or first. Some 
a sixth toe, a kink in the disposition, or something 
else that is so striking that we can but remark 
upon it. 


But there are one hundred traits each in father, 


mother, grandfathers, and grandmothers on both 
sides which do not appear, or, in two genera- 
tions, one thousand traits unnoticed and one that 
is. By going back six generations and allowing 
only one hundred traits each, there are twenty-five 
thousand special traits coming to us in the blood 
of these six generations. Of course there are 
generations far into the past contributing to our 
make-up. 

When one trait is observed, we call it inheri- 
tance, and refer to it. What is that specific trait 
upon which we remark? It is a trait that has 
never been disturbed; it is the result of capillary 
attraction, as it were, in the inheritance. 

Let us illustrate this in the soil. What is a 
desert? Is there no water there? Is there not 
wateryenough every year to support luxurious 
vegetation? If there is a rainfall of twelve inches 
im twelve months there is water enough to raise 
sixty bushels of sixty-two pound wheat to the acre, 
and yet with nineteen inches New Mexico has been 
arid. 


Why? Because, left to itself, the soil allows 


the making of delicate tubes or capillary spaces, 
which tempt the moisture, suck it up, and give it 
off to the air. 

How are these capillary spaces made? We do 
not know ; but we know they are made in the soil 
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always when left to itself, and that if there is a sea- 
son every year without moisture the desert is in- 
evitable. 

“Dry farming,” now so successful in many parts 
of the arid region, simply means that the surface 
for a few inches is frequently irritated, stirred up 
often enough to break off these self-forming tubes 
at the surface, so that the capillaries bring the mois- 
ture to the loosened earth and leave it there, not 
giving it to the air. 

This is an apt illustration of inheritance in 
mental traits, disposition, etc. With 25,000 traits 
in the make-up, one asserts itself in one genera- 
tion and then in another, until that special trait 
forms, as it were, a capillary, drawing up from our 
ancestors that special trait. 

Now, if we irritate the life so that other mental 
traits, other impulses of disposition get exercised, if 
we mellow the daily activities by a variety of ex- 
periences, the inherited trait is lost in a general 
enriching of life. 

All education, all civilization is such an irrita- 
tion of life as to change the environment and 
daily experience so that inheritance enriches us, 
but does not enslave us to a specific trait. 
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WRITE LETTERS. 


If you have not read Ellen Terry’s articles in 
McClure’s Magazine during the last year and Carl 
Schurz’s in the same magazine, you have missed 
the two great treats of the day. Scarcely less in- 
teresting are the familiar letters of Augustus Saint 
Gaudens. In all American literature, aside from 
the few masterpieces, there is nothing so univer- 
sally and uniformly interesting as the “Letters” 
written by men of high repute, whose human inter- 
est is revealed in their letters. Is it not true that 
there are too few letters written by those whose 
greetings have significance? One can but ask 
this question in view of the post-card craze, by 
which it is possible to dispose of a socio-literary 
debt by scrawling one’s initials on the half of the 
address side that is set apart for the sender’s ini- 
tials. 

Possibly there was a set-back to letter-writing in 
the early days of the typewriter, when “good form” 
demanded writing with one’s own hand to a friend. 
while he could dispose of no end of business corre- 
spondence with the utmost ease and rapidity. 
Fortunately, to-day, our friends often prefer a 
typewritten letter to the usual ‘individual’ hand- 
writing. 

Never was there more comfort and joy in a per- 
sonal message than to-day; never were there more 
men and women who need the human touch, 
“warm, vital, close, love’s symbols dear,” than to- 
day. 

It is not the question of the select few to whom 
lengthy letters can be written, but of the many, 
to whom a brief paragraph will bring cheer. 

In this intense, self-centred, class-conscious 
age it is so easy to think and feel that the “out of 
sight, out of mind” principle reigns, that it is often 
a comfort to be reminded that there are those 
whose thought wanders our way when we least 
suspect it. 


Don’t do all your letter-writing at the holiday 
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time. Your failure to write then will be less 
missed than your thoughtfulness in writing «t 
some other time will be a glad surprise. 

If we could only make the world believe that 
any mail might bring a cheery greeting from some- 
one, it would make every day a holiday. 
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ARBOR VITAE SUMMIT. 


I know a rural school, a very rural school, where 
a quiet woman went three and a half years ago, 
and has in that time absolutely transformed a bar- 
ren yard into a thing of beauty, into a positive de- 
light. Beginning with no local encouragement, 
she has worked out the transformation, and has 
worked up great enthusiasm. That barren yard 
is now Arbor Vitae Summit. 

Now she did this work as a mission to the young 
people. She went there, as she avowed, to stop 
the mad rush of young people to the cities. She 
literally induced the people of the vicinage to talk 
about farm life as “agricultural recreation,” check- 
ing absolutely the tendency to think of life on the 
farm as drudgery. 

I chance to know of superintendents from other 
counties who have offered her increased pay, 
greatly increased pay, if she would go to them, 
but her answer has always been: “How can I leave 
these boys and girls, these trees and shrubs at 
Arbor Vitae Summit?” And how can she? That 
kind of devotion will make teaching a “recreation 
with children,” and not “school drudgery.” 
Where is there a Rockefeller or Carnegie to see 
to it that such heroines do not pay too high a 
price for their devotion? 
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A PENNSYLVANIA INNOVATION. 


The California (Penn.) State Normal school has 
instituted a “new policy.” It consists essentially 
and simply in restricting the work to the three- 
year course of study prescribed by state authority, 
making no provision for students not intending to 
teach, nor for preparatory students, except in a 
new high school which forms part of the prac- 





tice department. They have not reduced 
the attendance, as was feared by some, 
but have as many students as last fall. At 


the end of the first week they had over 
three hundred students enrolled in the threc 
classes of the normal department, about one hun- 
dred in each class, thirty-five in the high school 
(which is intended chiefly for local pupils), and 
four hundred in the eight grades of the practice 
school. The organization of the school in two 
departments only, normal and model, is simplified ; 
the work of instruction is unified; friction is re- 
duced; and the progress of students is made more 
rapid. The work of the practice school gains 
greater prominence, and becomes dominant, in 
fact, in the life of the school. The normal school, 
by this change, is placed in co-operation with high 
schools. Graduates of high schools of the first 
class are admitted to the second year of the course, 
and graduates of other high schools to the first 
year. The holding of a teacher’s certificate like- 
wise admits to the first year of the three-year 
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course. Applicants who are neither teachers nor 
high school graduates gain admission by an en- 
trance examination. The three hundred students 
now in the normal department are a homogeneous 
body, all preparing for the same vocation, and 
practically all admitted to the class they are in 
through the entrance door of an examination, or 
of satisfactory credentials. The state is not asked 
to pay the tuition of students who are not within 
three years of graduation. The transition from 
the old regime to the new has been made with 
complete success and perfect satisfaction to all the 
officers, teachers, and students of the school. The 
day, is not distant when this will virtually be true 
of all state normal schools. 
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MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 


On September 19, after a year of great suffering, 
Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, editor of Primary Educa- 
tion, died in Boston. Mrs. Kelloge was an ex- 
ceptionally gifted woman, ardently devoted to the 
cause of primary education. It is probably not 
too much to say that no other person lived so com- 
nletely for little children in the abstract as did Mrs. 
Kellogg. To them she literally gave her life. 
She was a physical sufferer for many years, and 
found her comfort and solace in the hardest kind 
of work for little children and their education. 
Others have lived with little children for them, 
others have lived for teachers, still others have 
lived for the education of children, but to none has 
it been given to live for the fullest education of 
little children through their teachers. Mrs. 
Kelloge’s nature was most intense, and in 
later life she gave it unreservedly to her work for 
primary education. 
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GOOD FOR CHICAGO. 


Sixty students of Armour Institute were locked 
in cells late one night, after two score members of 
the freshman class had been stripped of part of 
their clothing by the sophomores and marooned 
on a half-sunken mudscow in the lake off Thirty- 
third street.. The sophomore hazers rounded up 
the freshmen at their homes early in the evening, 
and escorted them in parties of twos and threes to 
the lake front, where a dingy was employed to 
carry them to the mudscow. Before they were 
placed aboard the scow their shoes and coats were 
taken from them. After the last of the freshmen 
had been marooned, the sophomores landed on a 
small island nearby and started a huge bonfire. 
A volunteer life crew, connected with the Farra- 
gut Boat Club: house, attempted to go to the resene 
of the freshmen, but were prevented by the sopho- 
mores. That started the trouble. One of the 
life-savers telephoned the Stanton-avenue police 
station, and Sergeant Sarsgord ‘was sent to investi- 
gate. “Rush twenty-five men to the foot of 
Thirty-third street.” he shouted over the boat 
club telephone to the desk sergeant at the station. 
In a few minutes the bluecoats began to arrive by 
the wagon-load, and the sophomores were taken 
in. This is the best piece of work done in recent 
times, 
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A WELLESLEY IDEA. 


This year the Wellesley, Mass., schools are try- 
ing a new idea. For the first two weeks all the 
old pupils attended schools in the grades with 
which they were enrolled last year. During this 
time a review of the work was in order, and after 
the two weeks the pupils were advanced to their 
new grades. During this period no new pupils 
were admitted to the schools. This would seem 
to be an eminently sensible plan. 
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MAKE WAR ON THE CARNAGF. 


Start the warfare against the Fourth of July 
carnage now. Keep ever in mind the fact that 108 
were killed and 104 lost one or both eyes this year. 
In five years 29,196 injured, 1,316 deaths, 581 lose 
sight of one or both eyes, 365 lose leg, arm, or 
hand, 1,251 lose fingers. And all to no purpose. 
No possible good can result from ‘it. 


COMMISSION, ON PROBATION. 


Massachusetts has a new commission of five, 
one of whom, at least, must be a justice of the 
court, as a commission on probation. They must 
work without pay other than for actual expenses, 
but they have a salaried deputy commissioner. To 
this board all cases of probation are reported; to 
it all officers may go for advice on probation mat- 
ters ; and it shall be the especial duty of the deputy 
commissioner to learn all possible about those wh» 
are on probation. This materially improves the 
probation law. 
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RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS. 


Clark University, Worcester, announces the es- 
tablishment of special courses of lectures on edu- 
cational topics on Saturday mornings for teachers, 
superintendents, and principals, which are also 
open to the public and to students in all depart 
ments of the university. The courses are as fol- 
lows: Course one, President Carroll D. Wright. 
“Statistics and Social Economics”; course two, 
Professor W. H. Burnham, “The Hygiene of In- 
struction”; course three, President G. Stanlev 
Hall, current educational problems, including the 
playground movement, athletics, child labor, ju- 
venile courts and crime, care of infants, prepara- 
tion for teaching, and other subjects. This is 1 
rare opportunity for teachers within a radius of 
twenty miles to get the best of information and in- 
spiration. 
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MEN OF THE WORLD. 


Edwin D. Mead is to repeat at the Brooklyn In- 
stitute on Thursday evenings in November and 
December the course of lectures recently given to 
the Boston teachers at the Old South Meeting 
House, on “Men Who Have Worked to Organ- 
ize the World.” The several subjects are as fol- 
lows: “Dante’s Dream of a Universal Empire,’ 
“Henry the Fourth ahd ‘The Great Design,’” 
“Hugo Grotius and “The Rights of War and 
Peace,’” “William Penn’s Plan, for the Peace cf 
Europe,” “Immanuel Kant’s ‘Eternal Peace,’ ” 
“Charles Sumner and ‘The True Grandeur of 
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Nations,’ ” “The Peace Conference at The Hague.” 
Mr. Mead is giving in many places in the service 
of internationalism and the better order of the 
world addresses upon “The Larger Patriotism,” 
“The Evolution of Peace,” “The Second Hague 
Conference and Afterwards,” and “The United 
States and the United World.” On the evening 
of December 9, the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of John Milton, he gives the address 
on Milton at the commemoration which has been 
arranged at the Boston public library. 
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ANNUAL SCHOOL EXCURSION. 


Boston has a fund of $50,000 left by George L. 
Randidge. This yields net $2,000 a year, and an 
annual excursion is given. This year 13,000 school 
children enjoyed it at a cost to the fund of sixteen 
cents per child. This annual excursion is one oi 
the features of Boston. 
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December 9 is the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of John Milton, who would be known 
as England’s great educator had he not been 
greater in other matters. Every teacher in 
America as well as England should know him 
well as an educator before December 9. 

In New York the county fairs are following the 
example set by the West, and are having public 
spelling contests for those under sixteen. At 
Penn Yan there were sixteen boys and seven girls 
in the contest. Why twice as many boys as girls? 

Superintendent W. H. Elson of Cleveland says 
that the technical high schools have created a new 
high school population. They do not take from 
the classical high schools perceptibly, but rather 
create their own constituency. Flson is clearly 
right. 

Dr. Henry Sabin of Des Moines, one of the best 
beloved of American educators, has the sympathy 
of all friends in the death of his wife, to whom he 
was married fifty-three years ago. They have 
lived in Iowa thirty-eight years. 

No one issue has ever unseated so many high 
school principals as the warfare on fraternities. It 
is a righteous war, but, like all warfare, is costly. 

There is no nobler mission than that of the 
teacher. He is second to no man in any walk of 
life so far as his ‘work is concerned. 

Boston’s High School of Commerce is already 
so popular that in the second year there were 250 
more applicants than Seats. 

William R. George, Ben B. Lindsey, and John 
E. Gunckel are the Big Three. 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23, 24, 25. 

Yale’s registration of 3,400 is 300 more than 
ever before. 

New York city enrolls 640,000 pupils and 17,000 
teachers. 

Playgrounds are as necessary in winter as in 
summer. 

There are 475,000 public school teachers. 

Harvard's opening registration is 3,728 


Wellesley passes 1,300. 
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THE LEAVES AND ACORNS OF OUR COMMON 
OAKS.—(1.) 


{Continued from page 403.] 





leaves have the same general form. They are nar- 
row at the base, hence wedge-shaped. The teeth 
are not placed as regularly as in the chestnut oak, 
and are more angled, but they are not as pointed 
as in the leaves of a chestnut tree. The middle 
leaf is much like one of the leaves of the bur oak, 
but it is fewer lobed and of different shape. Then, 
too, the under surface is likely to be white and 
downy. To be certain one should examine the 
acorn, which is small and of a different shape from 
that of the bur oak; scales on the cup are smaller 
and thinner, and the fringe at the edge smaller. 
This oak, which grows mainly on lowlands, is a 
beautiful, round-headed tree, and it grows rapidly 
in good soil. Its bark, like that of the white oak, 
is light gray, but it is more scaly. The trunk and 
branches are slenderer than are those of the white 
oak, and its branches hang more gracefully. The 
tree is apt to be filled with innumerable little dead 
twigs, which give it a wild effect. 





THE THANKSGIVING PROGRAM IN GRAMMAR 
GRADES. 


BY VIRGINIA BARDWELL, 
Wentworth School, Chicago. 


The Thanksgiving program is the first real so- 
cial event of the school year. September and Oc- 
tober are too full of hard work in getting carefully 
started on the right road to allow much relaxing 
for those good times when there is a slight letting 
down of every-day grind and a little general cul- 
ture from things outside the most hardy mental 
food. The Christmas will come all the more 
sweetly and naturally for the observance of the 
Thanksgiving tide, and as Christmas brings its own 
excitement it is even better to put the greater 
stress on the harvest holiday. 

What we want.to do in the grammar grades as 
well as in the others is to develop the spirit of the 
harvest and gratitude for the same. The spirit 
cannot be invoked on worn-out themes unless thev 
are rehabilitated in newest garments. So I turn 
to something else and take for instance “The Corn 
Song.” Learned a verse at a time by all the pu- 
pils, repeated under guidance till its every line 
becomes a ready picture, it can prepare the mind 
for the gathering of the harvest, the result of much 
care and toil of man, assisted by the mysterious 
forces beyond his control. We plough the land 
and plant the corn in a clime where the old tradi- 
tions of April showers and rare June days remain 
a fact and when every pupil in the room has for- 
gotten the rest of the world while watching its 
leaves grow green and fair and repeating gently 
the musical lines about its soft and yellow hair, 
the corn song has become a song indeed, and there 
is a gladness in its finish that the harvest time has 
come. 

Then we begin to look over our own seed sow- 
ing and cultivating, for we have been busy people 
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since the first of September, and though this is but 
the third month we can reap a little even as the 
farmer gathers that early crop of small grain. The 
pile of drawings is inspected and a sketch of some 
kind from each pupil is mounted upon a board. 
The written papers do duty in the same way, and 
no matter what the subject may be every boy or 
girl sees his best effort displayed. Number papers, 
covered with many figures but neatly arranged, 
form another collection, and even an array of spell- 
ing papers may make one child feel he has a har- 
vest if he is only good at a spelling lesson’ This 
is not show work. It is the reaping of what has 
been sown and cared for day by day. 

One year while teaching this idea of the harvest 
of work I gave the children a few hints, and then 
asked them to bring»me some home work the 
week before Thanksgiving. A whole tableful of 
dolls dressed in the Puritan black, white, or gray 
were our guests for a week, one of them a regular 
John Alden, high hat, shoulder cape, and the rest. 
The boys made boats, bows and arrows, wigwams, 
one of real hide, and there were three firmly-made 
log houses. 

To assign a few poems, not very interesting at 
one recital, to a few pupils to learn and declaim, 
does not ensure a program to be. enjoyed by alli. 
That, too, should be a harvest, and one that has 
grown as the corn has, from the seed in the soil. 
It may be from their experience in geography and 
history, and it would never be dull to pupils of an- 
other room or to sisters and cousins and aunts to 
discover what a certain class has achieved in num- 
bers. Just give them a part to do that they know 
something about and they will astonish their lit- 
tle world. 

Last year we had been studying “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn” and found that because of its care- 
ful study we could repeat line after line in concert, 
so it was not a hard task for any pupil to learn a 
part of one of the more fascinating poems. The 
whole class could repeat lines from the prelude 
describing the inn and its guests, while one girl 
learned the story told by the Jew, and two boys 
easily committed “Olaf’s Return.” “The Building 
of the Long Serpent” was divided among three 
girls, while others learned “Queen Sigrid,” “Iron- 
Beard,” “Thangbrand,” “Crew of the Serpent,” 
and “Olaf’s Death Drink.” The room sang the 
two songs, “The Hardy Norseman” and “A Norse 
Lullaby,” while one boy wrote the life of Olaf as 
gleaned from the poem, Three boys built the ser- 
pent ship, making it about four feet long, carving 
the head and tail of a dragon for the front and 
stern of the ship. It was painted green and gold, 
and the big sail of blue and white was surmounted 
by the present flag of Norway. 

The blackboards were covered with Viking fleets 
and copied pictures of old Norse gods. The 
mounting boards containing the writing and draw- 
ing collection covered the lower sashes of the win- 
dows. As Longfellow gave us these translations, 
we borrowed him from another room and hung 
him on the front board. 

The girls and boys brought in branches of brown 
oak leaves, which made an autumnal border around 
the top of the blackboard, from which we huag 
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corn in the ear and gay-colored gourds. Two or 
three jack lanterns on table. and bookcase and 
some bunches of grass in the corner made tlic 
room quite redolent of the season. This was 
done gradually the week before Thanksgiving, and 
ina room where the door was locked by four 
o'clock. It will be found that the children are 
pleased with the changed atmosphere of the room, 
and ‘their help in getting it ready will add one of 
those pleasant experiences of school life that help 
to deliver it from its eternal routine. We made a 
few lanterns from the cardboard backs of numb >t 
tablets and colored paper, lighted our candles and 
lanterns, pulled down the blinds, and sent for our 
company to come in.—Intelligence. 
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AMONG THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 
MAKING STREDTS OF STBEL. 


The first steel experimental roads or streets will 
be laid in three different sections of New York, 
where the character of the traffic is varied enough 
to make the experiment thorough. One of these 
steel streets will be in the lower part of the city, 
another on West Broadway, and a third on upper 
Seventh avenue, where light vehicles and automo- 
biles are mostly used. 

The steel roads are built with a view to economy, 
as well as for making a good track for vehicles. 
The streets are not paved with steel from curb to 
curb, but are merely provided with continuous 
steel tracks which truek wheels can follow. These 
steel tracks will be about a foot wide, and set at 
standard gauge, and trucks and heavy wagons w | 
follow them up and down the streets and avenues 
as they do now the car tracks. The great advan- 
tage will be in avoiding sudden interruption of 
trafic, and the constant changing and shifting duc 
to the passage of surface cars. These latter are 
constantly forcing the heavy trucks back and forth 
from the tracks, and the loss in time .is enormous 
in the course of a day. With the steel tracks pro- 
vided for their special use, the heavy trucks and 
wagons could form in line, and keep their posi- 
tions on the smooth surface. The lighter wagons 
driving more rapidly would take the sides of the 
streets outside of the line of steel rails. 

In spite of the constant agitation for improved 
roads in the country districts, the greater part of 
the land has no, or very few, highways that can be 
used in winter and ‘early spring by heavy 
trucks or farmers’ wagons. Traffic is practically 
tied up for months in each year, and the farmers 
lose millions of dollars because they are unable to 
get their produce to the railroad stations when 
prices are the highest. The country roads, like 
the city streets, will be provided with single tracks 
of steel plates about twelve inches wide, and during 
bad weather these tracks will present a smooth 
surface. 

The question of cost is naturally the one upper- 
most in the minds of engineers and practical roaJ- 
makers. A steel highway at first thought suxy- 
gests an expensive construction, but tracks of 
steel plates or rails put quite a different color to 
the question. The flat rails have flaring sides, and 
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they are turned down into narrow beds df gravel, 
broken stone, or vitrified clay, and then carefully 
drained at every low point. No cross ties or other 
clumsy and expensive supporting pieces are 
needed, for the plates properly laid and spliced to- 
gether furnish sufficient foundation to hold them 
in position. Each track will be a continuous plate 
of flat steel which cannot be moved from its place 
in the bed of gravel without more force than couid 
be exerted by vehicles. 

The amount of steel required to form such tracks 
of a foot wide would average, according to exper‘s, 
about seventy-five tons to the mile. This includes. 
bolts and splices and all other articles required. 
With steel at $20 per ton the cost of the material 
for making a mile of good roadway would average 
$1,500. The cost of building the road would vary 
according to the locality, but it would be about 
one-half that required for constructing macadam 
roads. At this rate a steel road would cost no 
more on the average than stone roads, while it 1s 
stated that the repairs would be far less, and the 
durability nearly twice as long—World’s Work. 
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DROPPING NUTS. 


BY DR. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 





It is the season of dropping nuts. The small 
boy need no longer storm the, horse-chestnut, and 
thereby peril the life of innocent pedestrians. 
After every breeze the big nuts come pelting down, 


veneered with richest mahogany. No cabinet- 
maker in the world can surpass the finish and 
sheen of their surface. How neatly they are 


packed away in kid-lined baskets, prickly without. 
Surely these nuts are among the most beautiful of 
vegetable creations, pure, polished, exquisite. 
One can easily understand the love evinced for 
them by children, but why boys are anxious t>- 
amass such numbers is, to the writer, at least, a 
mystery. They, no doubt, adapt them to some 
purpose we have either forgotten or never 
fathomed. The little chaps cannot surely carrv 
them in their pockets, like some credulous grown 
folks, for rheumatism. In another pocket pre- 
sumably one must secrete abounding faith, to have 
benefit accrue, as the writer, a victim to that fell 
disease, though carrying the nuts for their beauty 
in the season, experiences no twinge the less. 

It seems a pity that the great stock of nutrient 
matter laid up in these seeds should be unavailable 
for the use of man. They contain a bitter princi- 
ple, rendering them unpalatable, even if not nox- 
ious. ‘They serve, however, as food for goats, 
sheep, and deer, and are sometimes boiled and 
given to poultry. Reduced to powder, and mixed 
with -a third part of flour, they are said io 
make better paste than that composed of flour 
alone.” 

So gorged are these seeds with farinaceous mat- 
ter, that the cotyledons never expand. Their 
foliaceous nature, indeed, would never be sus- 
pected did we not have the enlightenment derived 
from transitional forms. The moment they germi- 
nate in spring they exhibit a strong, woody stem, 
a tree in all but size—a young giant, vigorous ir 
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infancy—‘“as an eagle mewing her mighty youth.” 

It will be remembered that the horse-chestnnt 
is in May a vast candelabrum of bloom. The 
white flowers, tinged with pink and yellow, bear »y 
no means all perfect fruit. Indeed, in any particu- 
lar cluster, only.a few blossoms ripen. Even with 
this natural pruning, however, as a rule, the trees 
bear abundant nuts. The small boy, aforesaid, 

“Creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school,” 


Yet pauses long enough to shy a stone or stick 
into the tree, with the chance of opening the buds, 
or disengaging them from the branches. 

The pods are greenish and’ succulent in charac- 
ter, beset with rigid prickles, quite sharp only when 
dry. No doubt these are defensive. Splitting 
into even valves, they display three cells, each with 
its polished nut. On one side of each seed is a 
broad area of a light gray color, indicating its 
place of attachment. The bending plumule may 
be seen through the coatings, marked by delicate 
lines and curves in the veneer. The wondrous 
gloss of the fresh nut is early lost, While there is 
early promise of three nuts in each casket, it rarely 
happens that more than one develops. Still, the 
shriveled remains of the others may be seen. 
What determines the fate of the fortunate brother? 
It is the old, rigorous, unrelenting crowding of 
the weaker to the wall. Vae victis, even among 
plants. 

Few real chestnut trees are grown in our cities. 
When “chestnuts” are referred to in English 
books, they always mean horse-chestnuts. Even 
in American literature, as in Longfellow’s “Village 
Blacksmith,” this may be the case. One, not 
bearing this in mind, is often confused by the fig- 
ures of speech employed—or the description. The 
true chestnut is a noble tree, but is even more boy- 
haunted than the horse-chestnut. Hence, it has 
objections as a sidewalk tree. In parks it should 
never be absent, as from middle to old age it is so 
grand. The two kinds of nut are not in the least 
related. It is only the accidental resemblance of 
the seed of one to the fruit of the other that causes 
the confusion of names. 

Who is there, country-born, who does not re- 
call with joy the days when, in youth, he went a- 
nutting? Readers of middle age or beyond will 
remember with delight one of the best chapters of 
Miss Warner’s “Queechy,” and also one of 
Beecher’s “Star Papers,” celebrating such days. 
Our own mind always reverts to certain groves in 
the Hudson Highlands, where we either chased 
the elusive chestnut or threshed off the much- 
staining husk of black walnut and butternu-. 
Shell-bark hickories, too, are great fun to gather. 
The trees, stately in themselves, are apt to pose 
in picturesque groups on hill tops or rocky slopes. 
Then, on some cold morning, when the pods burst, 
the clean, sweet-smelling nuts roll down the de- 
clivity, and attempt, with the perversity of such 
things, to hide themselves in odd corners. 

“The sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
Though all the woods are still.” 


For acorns may be included among nuts, and their 
patter on the leaves on certain autumnal days is 
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incessant. The shell-bark is one of the various 
species of hickory, as is the pig-nut and the pecan. 
The American hazel-nut or filbert does not seem 
to be much gathered hereabouts, but how prettily 
it is done up in its frilled casket! There is the 
beaked hazel, too, but it is not so common. The 
sharply triangular beech-nuts increase in abun- 
dance as we go north, but are not much employed 
here, where there are so many better things. The 
squirrel and the chipmunk know them all, and can 
give us useful points on nut-cracking. 


Oe ee 
BOOK TABLE. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION. By Colin Alexander Scoit, 
head of the department of psychology, Boston Normal 
school. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 311 pp. List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.35. 
Dr. Scott is a master of his subject. Thoroughly 

equipped for his profession by elaborate preparatory 
professional and scholastic studies, widely experienced 
in two western state normal schools, in a western city 
normal school, in a state university, and now, for sev- 
eral years, in the Boston Normal school, where he has a 
free hand, professionally he is in a class by himself in 
his peculiar combination of training and experience. In 
every position he has specialized in socializing educa- 
tional activities. Of late he has been the leader in Bos- 
ton as a popularizer of social education, so that this book 
brings to us a preparedness wholly out of the usual, 
The strongest features of the book are in the masterly 
discussion in the first 196 pages. The final chapter, on 
educating the conscience, is also exceedingly helpful. 
Chapters VIII. to XI. will strike readers differently, Le- 
cause in the nature of the case they are radically differ- 
ent from the other chapters, being an attempt to harness 
a great theory to practice and reporting it in non-elastic 
type. While it has never been better done, it lacks ihe 
smoothness and the glow of the noble ideals which he 
presents so skilfully and forcefully. We can readily un- 
derstand that to many readers these practical chapteis 
will be most attractive, and they are indispensable to 
the rounding out of the work. “Social Education” is a 
handbook for teachers who think. It is an account of 
the life of the school from the standpoint of the social 
forces which are ever at work among pupils of all ages. 
It is based upon countless observations of schools of va- 
rious kinds from the kindergarten up to the college 
grades. It is not the child as a separate individual, but 
children as they are actually found in classes and 
groups in and out of the school, which form the princi- 
pal subject of discussion. The book is full of the acti- 
vities of living children, to show how these can be made 
more productive, more ethical, and- more happy and 
spontaneous, promoting and intensifying thereby the 
scholarship and the truest discipline of the school. The 
book is one that must be read by all who would know 
the latest and best thought regarding the school of the 
day. 








A THIRD READER. The Aldine Readers. By Super- 
intendent Frank E. Spaulding, Newton, .Mass., ard 
Catherine T. Bryce, Newton. With illustrations - by 
Margaret Ely Webb. New York: Newson & Co. LIl- 
lustrated in color and in black and white. Cloth, 
290 pp. 

This is the fourth book in the Spaulding-Bryce’ se- 
ries, the former books being the Primer, First and fec- 
ond Readers. Of these we spoke at length at the time 
when we gave an elaborate write-up of the results of 
the work of Mr. Spaulding and Miss Bryce in Newton. 
This book is intended for children who have already 
learned how to réad, who have so mastered the mechan- 
ics of reading that they can read readily anything that 
they can understand. It is suited to any child of seven 
to ten years of age who has learned to read, no matter 
by what method or lack of method. Children who have 
acquired a real taste for reading will find here the ma- 
terial not only for gratifying that taste, but for enlarg- 
ing and strengthening it; those who have not the read- 
ing taste can hardly read this book without developing 
that taste. Stories, poems, and illustrations are full of 
action, full of appeal to the childish imagination, 
Everything is personified; the moon, the wind, the rain, 
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Gas the seeds, the trees and flowers, as well as the 
e n and simple people, the animals and the fairies, 
all live and speak the age of the child’s heart and 
tion. Dry, didactic selections, introduced sim- 
ply for the sake of conveying information, are given no 
place. 


GOOD CFETIZENSHIP. By District Superintendent 
Julia Richman of New York city, and Isabel R. Wal- 
lach. New York: American Book Company. 12mo. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 198 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

A delightful little book, specially designed for chil- 
dren of the fourth year, and to help them understand 
some of the departments of a city government,—police, 
fire, street cleaning, “health: departments,—with inci- 
dents and explanations relative to the same that have 
dramatic interest about them, that appeal quite forcibly 
to the child nature, and point out how chiidren may help 
to render some acts of civic service. The illustrations 
are both numerous and superb, and greatly vivify the 
text. Such a book cannot fail to be highly useful. Now 
that we have the book the wonder is that we did not 
have it earlier. No woman in America has as gocd a 
chance as Julia Richman to know what city children 
need in this line, and she has been putting this book in 
practice for many a day. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Associate-Professor 
J. W. A. Young, University of Chicago, and Lambert 
L. Jackson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 
438 pp. 

The supreme aim of these authors is to provide an 
algebra with the utilitarian aspect of the subject promi- 
nent, and with merely mathematical theory reduced to 
the minimum; and certainly they seem to have reached 
their aim in this new volume. ‘The book would seem to 
dispel the prepossession in the average student’s mind 
against algebra that it is more academic than service- 
able. The choice of exercises and problems is distinctly 
utilitarian, and in close keeping with the best peda- 
gogical principles. Exercises are both written and oral. 
It looks like a book that mathematical instructors will 
treat generously and use extensively. 


THE HAPPYCHAPS. Verses by Carolyn Wells. 
tures by Harrison 
Company. Quarto. 
Price, $1.50. 

It would be an entirely safe wager that from now till 
Christmas there will not be another equally charming 
gift book. ‘“Happychaps” is far and away bettér thin 
“Brownies” ever were. There is more to it in the fist 
place. Its lessons are without limit, and incidentally it 
touches up all sorts of nature subjects, touches off many 
phases of human nature. There are 1,200 different pres- 
entations of the Happychaps and their frieuds, and each 
is rollicking fun. ‘The verses are irresistible in them- 
selves, and with the 1,200 little elves, fairies, or what- 
ever you choose to call the Happychaps, we have a com- 
bination never hitherto approached in fun-making for 
anybody and everybody of all ages and conditions. 
Carolyn Wells and Harrison Cady have created a nimble 
race of little peopie so tiny they can hold their merry 
madcap pranks in the hollow of one’s hand without ever 
treading on one's cuff. The Happychaps are not 
Brownies, nor Elves, nor Gnomes, nor, yet, exactly, 
Fairies; but they are sisters, cousins, uncles, and 
aunts to all of them—a dear, quaint, funny, small folk, 
whose doings and sayings make up this jolly and de- 
lightful book for young and old. 


THE PLAYTIME SERIES. By Clara Murray. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. Each illustrated. Price, 
“The Child at Play,” 50 cents; “Playtime,” 50 ceuts; 
“Story Book Friends,” 50 cents. 

These are the most delightful collections of children’s 
stories, fascinating, wholesome, in excellent English. 
They are a “Playtime Series” all right, but besides that 
they are as attractive reading as can be put into schcols. 
Each book has upwards of fifty of the choicest bits of 
prose and verse by Laura EH. Richards, Louise C. Moul- 
ton, Mary Frances Blaisdell, George Macdonald, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Blanche M. Channing, Edith Colby Ban- 
field, Rosalind Richards, Madge A. Bigham, Helen Hunt 

. Jackson, Grace E. Ward, Anna Von Rydingsvard, Kath. 
erine Pyle, Eleanor C. Hull, Etta Austin Blaisdell, Rob- 


Pic- 
Cady. New York: The Century 
More than 100 illustrations. 
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ert Louis Stevenson, Mary H. Wilkins, and other popu- 
lar writers old and new. 


PEEPS AT MANY LANDS—THE WORLD. By Ascott 
R. Hope. New York: The Macmillan Company. Con- 
taining thirty-seven full-page illustrations in color. 
Cloth. 185 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

This is an exceedingly beautiful book with iis thirty- 
seven full-page illustrations in color by thirty different 
artists of high repute. Even this statement signifies lit- 
tle, but some slight suggestion may be given by saying 
that on the average after every two turns of a leaf one 
comes to an attractive full-page picture in color. It 
must not be thought that the only charm of the book is 
in the illustrations, for the text is of itself highly inter- 
esting. It gives peeps only, but they are real peeps, 
into thirty-four countries, the principal countries of the 
globe. The United States has six pages of text and 
two full-page pictures. The description is from the pen 
of an Englishman, so that we see ourselves as others see 
us, but it is a remarkably complete view for six pages,and 
the two views are of the skyscrapers of New York city 
and of Niagara Falls, surely characteristic scenes. 





ROY AND RAY IN CANADA. By Mary Wright Plum- 
mer, director of the Pratt Institute Library school; 
autbor of “Roy and Ray in Mexico.’ Lllustrated 
from photographs, with map, and words and musi: of 
Canadian national songs. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Cleth. 400 pp. Price, $1.75, net. 

The increasing popularity of the author’s book of 
Mexican travel for children assures a warm welcome to 
the story of Roy and Ray’s trip to the land of Wolfe and 
Evangeline as it appears to-day. The volume embodies 
very much that is interesting concerning Canadian his- 
tory, manners, aud customs, as well as descriptions that 
describe, and pictures that really illustrate. The book 
is primarily intended to cover a hitherto neglected field 
for children. I never realized until the appearance of 
this book that there was really nothing, up to this time, 
to give children in the states a genuine view of life 
across the borders. So familiar have I become with every 
»yrovince that it was not easy to think of the almost uni- 
versal ignorance of Canada as a whole, ou the part of 
the people of the states, especially on the part of chil- 
dren, who know more through school of every European 
and South “American country .than of Canada. This 
makes exceptionally important the coming of a book 
like this so attractive in the write-up and especially in 
the photographic illustrations. 





TEACHING A DISTRICT SCHOOL. By Professor 
John W. Dinsmore, Berea College, Kentucky. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 2 6 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

“Plain language and practical topics” is what—ac. 
eording to President Frost of Berea—the author sticks 
to in this conspicuously sane and helpful book, which 
is specially prepared for the district school teachers, ard 
which will be warmly welcomed by them as a friend in 
need. Sane discussion of the problems incidentil to 
such schools abound throughout the work, and this evi- 
dently by one who knows the ground, and all of it, ex- 
perimentally. That there is a distinct and large place 
for a volume of this character need not be emphasized. 
It is too well known to require argument. All it re- 
quires is commendation. 


onant mien 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Aldine Readers.’’ A Third Reader, By F. E. Spauldingand C. 
T. Bryce. New York: Newson & Co. 

“The Taylor School Readers.’’ First Reader and Second Reader. 
By F.L. Taylor. New York: American Book Company. 

‘Applied Arts Drawing Books.”’ (3rd year to 8th year.) Edited by 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 

“Education and Industrial Evolution.’’ By F.T Cariton. Price, 
$1.25, ‘‘ The Elements of Physics.” By E. L. Nichols and W. S. Frank- 
lin. Price, $1.60.——“‘Shakespeare’s King Richard II.” Edited by 
J. H. Moffatt. Price, 25 an gO Hae at Many Lands — The 
World.”” By A.R. Hope. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 
““Wildenbruch’s Neid.’’ 


Edited by U. W. Prettyman. Price, 35 
cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
“Silas Marner.” By George Eliot. Price, 40 cents. New York: 


Charles E. Merrill Company. 
‘*Folk Dances and Games.” 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
mw. by. Ray in Canada.” By M. W. Plummer. Price, $1.75.—— 
“English Composition.”’ 7 F. T. Baker and H. Y. Abbott. Price, 
80 cents “Principles of Physiology and Hygiene.”’ By G. W. 
Fitz. Price. $1.12.-—“A First German Book.’ By G. M. Howe. 
Price, 9 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


By Caroline Crawford. Price, $1.50. 
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BDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be in- 
serted under this heading are so- 
cited from school authorities in 
every state in the Union. To be 
available, tuese contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 14, 15, 16: Association of Su- 
perintendents of Schools in New 
York State, Binghampton, N. Y. 
October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 
October 16: Massachusetts Superin- 


tendents’ Association, city hall, 
Worcester. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, morning in New 


Haven; afternoon in Hartford. 
October 16, 17: New Hampshire State 


Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 
October 16, 17: Eastern Illinois 


Teachers’ Association, Champaign. 

October 22, 23, 24: University Convo- 
eation of the State of New York, 
Senate chamber, Albany. 

October 29, 30, 31: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association Institute, 
Saginaw. 

October 29, 30, 31: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Portland. 

October 30: Franklin County, Massa- 


chusetts, Teachers’ Association, 
Charlemont. 

October 30: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 

October 31: New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Malden. 

November 5, 6, 7: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
Sidney A. Sherman, president. 


November 6: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Me- 
chanics hall and Classical high 
school building, Worcester. 

November 13: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin School hall, Boston, Mass. 

November 19, 20, 21: National Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Huan- 
nibal. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
eron. 


November 26, 27, 28: South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Rolla. 


November 26, 27, 28: Southeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Oape 
Girardeau. 


November 26, 27, 28: Southwest Mis- 


souri Teachers’ Association, 
Neosho. 

November 26, 27, 28: West Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Higginsville. 


November 27, 28: The Central Asso- 
ciation of Science and Mathemat- 
ics Teachers, Englewood High 
school, Chicago. 

November 27, 28: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 
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A Free Demonstration. 
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floor or part of onefloor in any store or public building, just to show 
how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. 

Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals, 
and Teachers should write for information, testimonials 
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Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 


e dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 


Dust carries the germs of disease, The constant change of classes and the ever 
feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise feom the floor and circulate 
Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 


so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 
Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floofs can be had at small cost. 


By treating floors three or four times a year with 
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Experience proves that Standard Floor 


contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
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“Dust and Its Dangers.”’ The health of 


your pupils may depend on your action. 
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Wh. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Onpcrny. Léeeyatere, and 
Pe in America. It a t develep in 
the student a knowledge of his ewn 
expression, whether as a creative th 
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interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full ormation 


en application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
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December 29, 80: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin B. 
Warner, president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

December 29, 30, 31: Missouri State 


Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; president, Howard A. Gass, 
Jefferson City; secretary, E. M. 


Carter, Jefferson City. 


February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
Ill. 


+ 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

AUBURN. Manual training and 
domestic science have been intro- 
duced into the public schools. Full 
courses in both branches are offered 
in the grammar grades with op- 
tional work in the high school. 

BAR HARBOR. A fine new hich 
school building costing about $100,- 
000 was recently dedicated. 

GORHAM. With an_ entering 
class of eighty-nine the Gorham 
Normal school presents the record 
class for Maine normal schools. 


NORTH ANSON. This town has 


voted to build a new central building 
to include all the village schools. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MERIDEN. Kimball Union 
Academy is to get $50,000 from the 
estate of the late John F. Kelton of 
Boston, 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
CHARLEMONT. The annual con- 
vention of the Franklin County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in 
Charlemont on October 30. Bilbert 
Hubbard of Roycroft farm will de- 


liver the principal address of the 
morning. 
BOSTON. The Middlesex County 


Teachers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Tremont temple Oc- 
tober 30. This year there will be two 
sections for the first part of the fore- 
noon program, and the high school 
teachers will meet In Lorimer hall. 
The executive committee hope that 
this arrangement and the character 
of the program are suchas to guilt 
the preference of the high school 
teachers and provide seats for all 
without sacrificing the  inspira- 
tional character of the meeting. The 
speakers already secured are: James 
L. Hughes, chief inspector of 
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The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished Leatherette Material, rendered 
Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 


Sole owners of the secret formula. 
the books 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
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Gives additional strength to 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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schools, Toronto; Professor John M. 
Tyler, Amherst; Principal William 
Orr, Springfield High school; Dr. 
George E. Vincent, Chicago Univer- 
Sity. Music will be a part of the 
afternoon program. Annual dues 
have been fixed by the association at 
fifteen cents for each woman teacher 
and twenty-five ceats for each man 
teacher. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NORWICH. Miss Ruth H. North. 


rop has won the scholarship offered 
by the Norwich Art Students’ Asso- 
ciation. The work submitted con- 
sisted of three groups of animals 
and: figures modeled in clay from life. 

To succeed David W. Ferrier, now 
at his Westerly business college, as 
commercial teacher at his Norwich 
business college, Principal Walter E. 
Canfield has secured Herbert W. 
Strickland of Wilmington, Del., for a 
number of years teacher in the Hart- 
ford business college. 


WESTPORT. The teachers inthe 


EUROPE $250 


SELECT TWO MONTHS’ SUMMER TOURS 


Comprehensive ae through British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Turkey, Greece, and Italy. 
ig na management. Shorter tours at 
For particulars apply at once to the 


TEMPLE TOURS , 8-V Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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COMMON SCHOOLS 
By Prof. John H. Cox, W. Virginia University 


A book for grade teachers with a 
definite plan of work, a model course 
ef study, and a list of good and low- 
priced editions. 


Tt 
Cloth, 90 cents, net 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 








local schools this year are: Superinu- 
tendent W. H. Wheatley of Fairfield; 
high school, B. S. Boyden, principal; 
Ruth B. Hall, Jessie Brown, Mary A. 
Judd, eighth grade; Catherine Mc- 
Cann, seventh grade; Bridge street, 
Minnie Thompson, Linda McMahon, 
Sarah Parcell, Rose M. Coyle, Greens 
Farms, Alice Clack, Evelyn Banks, 
Pearl Schamp; East Saugatuck, 
Mary Moore, Ella McGauley; West 
Saugatuck, Eva Bowen, Ida M. 
Lovegrove; Cross Highway, Mary 
BE. Cassidy; Poplar Plains, Jessie L. 
McAustan; Coleytown, Maude Green; 
West Long Lots, Miss B. M. Wilcox. 
WINDSOR. Supervisor of Schoois 
John W. Kratzer has secured teach- 
ers in the public schools for the year 
as follows: First district, primary 
grade, Miss Kate TT. Moriarty of 
Hartford: intermediate, Miss H. L. 
Conway, Monson, Mass.; second dis 
trict, Miss.Mary A. Mather, South 
Windsor; third district, kindergar- 
ten grade, Miss May lL. Dickson 
Windsor; assistant, Miss Bessie Up- 
ham, Windsor; primary grade, Miss 
Florence Carter, Hartford; assistant 
Miss Mabel Kinney, Windsor; inter- 
imediate grade, Miss Jessie Wood- 
ward, Rockville; grammar grade, 
Gladys I. Judd, Hartford; fourth dis- 
trict, Miss Eva Pease, Amherst 
Mass.; fifth district, Miss Bertha 
Squires, Amherst, Mass.: sixth dis- 
trict, Miss Candace EK. Ransom, 
Windsor; seventh district, Miss E. 
Frances Greenhalzh, Hartford; 
eighth district, Miss Henrietta B. 
Hall, East Granby; ninth district 
kindergarten grade, Miss Mildred 
Gold, New Britain; primary grade, 
Miss Katherine G. Conway; interme- 
diate grade, Miss Mary Quinn, 
Poquonock; principal, Harold E 
Bean, Bangor, Me.; tenth district 
primary grade, Miss E. Schladen- 
hauffer, South Windsor; intermedi tte 
grade, Miss Katherine L. Kennedy, 
Windsor; high school principal, Pro- 
fessor John W. Kratzer; assistant, 
Miss Mary L. Wilson, instructor of 
English and history; Miss Grace Rob- 
erts, Holyoke, Mass., instructor of 
Latin and mathematics; Miss Sarah 


Hakes, Windsor, instructor of Ger- 
Dees betes |e co. (Wantn y.man and science. The schoo! boird 
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G steer’ voted that in the future the 
school year consist of thirty-eizht 
G sree instead of thirty-six as before. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK, 

BUFFALO. Superintendent Henry 
P. Emerson is in England for the spe- 
cial study of schools. He his never 
before been away from his work for 
thirty days at one time for thirty-four 
years. 


NEW JERSEY. 


MONTCLAIR. There was a large 
attendance at the dedication of the 
mew state normal school at Montclair 
Heights. The school was opened at 
once with nearly 200 pupils. Gover 
mor I°ort made the principal address. 
Among the other speakers were Prin- 
cipal Charles: 8S. Chapin, James I.. 
Hayes, president of the s'ate boirl 
of education; State Superintendent o* 
Schools Charles J. Baxter, Principal 
James M. Green of the Trenton State 
Normal school, and Judge Franc’'s 
Scott of Paterson. This is one of the 
finest, if not the finest, normal sehcol 
plants in the country. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 








TENNESSEE 

The officers of the Tennessee State 
Teachers’ Association for the ensu- 
ing year are: President, W. N. Bi'- 
lingsley, Spencer; first vice-presi- 
dent, S. Houston Proffitt, Sale Creek; 
second vice-president, C. Herbert 
Walker, Lynnville; third vice-presi- 
dent, S. F. Howard, Humboldt; sec- 
retary and treasurer, P. L. Harned, 
Clarksville; assistant secretary, S. 
lL. Smith, Clarkville; executive com 
mittee, J. I. D. Hinds, chairman, 
Nashville; L. 8. Gillentine, Lafayette; 
A. C. Nute, Union City; J. W. Wil 
liams, Mulberry; John L. Wrizht, 
Nashville. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The Central Asso- 
ciation of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers will hold its eighth meeting 
November 27-28 at the Bnglewood 
High school, Chicago. Among 
others on the program are: John L. 
Woodhull, New York; R. D. Salis- 
bury, University of Chicago; H. L. 
Terry, Madison, Wis.; Dayton C. Mil- 
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ler, Cleveland; Mark Jefferson, 
Ypsilanti; S. C. Davisson, Univer- 


sity of Indiana; Dr. Folsom, Univer- § 


sity of Illinois; A. Chessin, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis; Karl 
Guthe, Iowa University. 

GALESBURG. The high school, 
previously unusually large, had 714 
at the opening this year, which is 
seventy more than a year ago, and 
there has been no appreciable in- 
crease in population. 





OHIO. 

YOUNGSTOWN. N. H. Chaney, 
superintendent of the Youngstown 
schools, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the state board of school ex- 
aminers for a term of five years, to 
succeed Senator W. H. Meck, who 
has just completed his second term, 
or ten years in all. Mr. Chaney was 
born in Highland county. He gradu- 
ated from Wilmington College in 
1880, receiving the A. M. degree in 
1884. He graduated from the Ohio 
Wesleyan University with the A. M. 
degree in 1892, and in 1893 with the 
Ph. D. degree. After receiving his 
doctor’s degree he spent one summer 
in the University of Pennsylvania 
and four in the University of Chi- 
eago in professional and philosophi- 
cal study. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





WASHINGTON. 
SPOKANE. Friendship and love 
paid tribute to the memory of Lewis 
Montague Fassett, manager of foot- 
ball and baseball of the class of 1904 
of the high school of Spokane, where a 
bronze memorial was placed in the 
gymnasium, for the establishment of 
which he was untiring in his efforts. 
There was no ceremony when, a few 





LEWIS MONTAGUE FASSETT. 


Which of These Pupils 
Wil! Succeed Best ? 


You, no doubt, realize that there are thousands of scholars the 
country over learning exactly the same things as yours-—and that, no 
matter how careful and thorough your teaching may be, even the 
brightest of your pupils will have to start at the bottom when they 
leave school, unless first they become experts at the work most suit- 
able for them. 


But, with the right counsel and guidance which you alone can 
impart through your knowledge of their respective abilities, your pu- 
pils while still at school can fit themselves for remunerative employ- 
ment, so that upon leaving they will be able to start at good salaries 
and not be compelled to accept menial, poorly-paid positions, 


Teachers Paid for Assisting Students 


If you are a teacher the Technical Education Commission offers 
you the honor of appointment to its membership. In such a capacity 
you will be able not only to materially increase your income, but also 
to help your pupils become experts, before leaving school, in such lines 
of well-paid work as [Mechanical Drawing, Architecture, Chemistry, 
Electricity, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Surveying and Mapping, 
Stationary Engineering, Advertising, Show Card Writing, Sign 
Painting, Plumbing and Gas Fitting, Telegraphy, Illustrating, 
Designing. 





The work will not interfere with your teaching or your pupils’ 
school studies. In fact, it will be greatly helpful to both. The ad- 
vantage is threefold: Your pupils train for good positions while still at 
school; you have the satisfaction of knowing you are more than a 


teacher to them; the remuneration is suchas to make it well worth your 
while. Becoming a member entails no outlay whatever on your part. 


To learn all about this wonderful offer write to-day for full in- 
formation. Give name of school and grade you teach. 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Box 1082, Scranton, Pa. 





IN MEMORY OF 
LEWIS MONTAGUE FASSETT 
MANAGER OF FOOTBALL AND BASE- 
BALL — CLASS OF 1904 
WHO SPOKE AND WORKED FOR THIS 
GYMNASIUM AND FOR CLEAN 
SCHOOL ATHLETICS 











Memoria! Tablet in Spokane High School 
Gymnasium. 
days ago, the tablet was fastened to 
the wall in the midst of athletic ap- 
paratus, where it will remain a fit- 
ting monument to a boy who was a 
leader and who worked for benefits 
for his fellows and the generations to 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 





— 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics ars. 
Sin SEs SE 


FISH i= AGENCY 


les Lor Placing see NUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
































Established 1885. Tel. Hay, 975-4. 
Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Sdn becs Fitz He Hol Xo, ae : 
Pippen Entei 00 SU i ewe NT NEG EY 
vecccqecoecccecse Plummer ‘¢ “ “ “ 170 
= ot Senps yim Canada. Pocongapncccsenesse 68° fe Baker & Abbott “ “ “ "30 
s (3rd year Lar 
Ap wi Drawing besos duane egmiller ie) Aitingen, Mootow & Grover, , Chic. 
and inde ji Revolution ......... Carlto e Macmillan Co., 1.25 
Raueation and industri cd. ABd-....dap-oon Nichois& Franklin * “ae 1.60 
speare’s King Richard Re cewesccccuccs —: 'Ed.} - . ws 25 
~ r cnnme<n auras i 
H a ananeneeen, Bocas aoe bia Jenn Lane, “ O50 
eeeee tt C oO. “ Be 
Introduction to the Study of Economics... ulloc ilver, Burde 
d Reader.........-- Spaulding & Bryce Newson & (o., —s 
eee ead sens Benson G.P. Putnam’ 8 Sons, “ 1.50 
2 Comments tary See ol Galsworthy “ “ 15 
Wildenbrueh’s Nehl..............-..-.+. man [Ed.j  D.U. Heath & Co., Boston 35 
bt Tn bckesis Mgt wakbecanes ee Redrick Biss 5: Book Co., N.Y. en 
ahi se . Fe ctP aU eS bbcccccccdes Eliot —— E. Merrill & C }., és 40 
s aiienees ot] Bd AMIGO « i055 5 0<s 00 “somncecvcscces Crawford .8. Barnes & Co., 1.50 
Modern Classical Philosophers debe ncnnaven Rand icon -) Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 2 50 
The Lay of the Land.........------ ---+-++ee+es fare -- * " . \ 25 
Minnesota (American Commonwealths).. . Folwe 25 











of the class of 1904, he showed the 
Educational Institutions. need of a properly-equipped gymna- 
—~---~ | sium and an athletic field, and the re- 
sult was that these things were pro- 
vided. His oration, which may be 
—- gwater, | 20 inspiration to schools and athletic 
STN For beth — ‘aon aaa organizations in other parts of the 
the Principal, A.C BorpEN, A.M. {jnited States, may be found in an- 

other column. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








STATE none NORMAL | SCHOOL, a, eee aes. 
Joun >a. xt ~+ Principal. 

















WASHINGTON. 
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average daily attendance was 7],- 
982 boys and 70,293 girls. Graduates 
from the eighth grade numbered 
5,761 last year. There were 8,580 
pupils in private schools. In addi- 
tion there were 25,381 children un- 
der six years, and 1,978 between the 
ages of eight and twenty-one years 
not attending any school. The aver- 
age daily attendance in the three 
populous .counties in Washington 
follow: Spokane, including the city 
of Spokane, 16,049 of a school popu- 
lation of 27,465; King, including Seat- 
tle, 26,610 of a census of 49,895, and 
Pierce, including Tacoma, 14,509 of 
26,386. The county having the 
smallest attendance is Skamania, 
with 277 of 515 school population. 
The district with the fewest pupils 
in the commonwealth is near Kettle 


| Falls, Stevens county, where one 


pupil is enrolled. There were three 
last year, but two moved to another 
district. M. R. Honeymoon, for- 
merly of Spokane, is teacher in the 
district, which has a regularly or- 
ganized board of trustees and mod- 
ern educational equipment. Schoo} 
taxes are raised differently in Wash- 
ington than in other states. In the 
first place the amount to be raised, 
under present laws, is $10 a census 
pupil. On this year’s census of 


50} 250,000 this would mean $2,500,000, 


but before making the levy, the state 
board of equalization estimates the 
receipts of the state permanent 
school fund or the money to come in 
from interest on bonds owned by 
that fund from leases of school lands 
and from interest on school land 
contracts. If these are estimated 
to produce, say $500,000, the state 
board will then provide for a tax 
levy to produce $2,000,000. The 
board then decides how much of the 
last named amount each county 
shall pay. Each county’s  propor- 
tion is based on the relation the total 
of that county’s equalized assess d 
property valuation bears to the total 
equalized valuation of all property in 





, Mass, 

STATE NORMAL SCHON pec niente 

Soils co the now evnree of Household Arts. 
address 





NORMAL : » Salem, Massachusetts. 
SRE Nor “= = 3 tment for the peda- 
and technical a Geinion of teachers of 
commercial branches. For catal e 
address J. ASBURY PrTMAxX, Principa 
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come. It is natural that his memory 
should be honored in this way, but it 
probably is the first time in the his- 
tory of American school athletics that 
such a tribute has been paid. Lewis 
M. Fassett was the only son of Mr. 








and Mrs, Charles M. Fassett of 
Spokane, and was the brightest and 


most popular of the young men grad- 
uated from the high school in Spo- 
kane. He did more for ¢lean school 
athletics than any other person iden- 
tified with the institution. He worked 
for what he believed was best for the 
students, and in every other way he 
earned the right to bé remembered, 
as he is, not because there is a tab'et 
of bronze to tell of his work, but be- 
eause he accomplished something by 
his efforts in which others before him 
failed, and in this he paved the way 
for even greater and better things by 
those who follow him. In his fare- 
well appeal, as contained in the com- 
mencement oration at the graduation 





the state. A county, the assessed 
valuation of whose property is five 
; per cent. of that of the whole state, 
Spokane, Wash. must pay one-twentieth of the state 

Seven million, two hundred thou-| school tax, while the school cen-us 
sand dollars in the aggregate, or| may show that it has hut one-fif- 
$51.82 a pupil, based on an average|teenth of the school population of 
daily attendance of 140,300, about} the state. When the school tax has 
fifty-six per cent. of 247,997 children} been paid in to the state, still «n- 
of school age in the state, was paid] other plan is used to return the 
by the districts in Washington for| money to the county. This is under 
public schools during the last schol-| “the barefoot boy law,” and each 
astic year, according to advance! county obtains its share, based on 
proofs of a report to be made by H.} the aggregate days’ attendance in 
B. Dewey, state superintendent.| proportion such bears to the aggre- 
This is the highest per capita dis-| gate days’ attendance of the whole 
bursement of any state in the) state. This attendance is not “ac- 
Union. The total expenditure dur-| tual.” for under the law poor dis- 
ing the previous year was $5,649,-| tricts which have actual attendance 
855.69, at the rate of $42 a pupil.| of less than 1,000 days must be given 
Part of the increase of $1,550,000! apportionment on a minimum of 
was paid for sites, 280 school build-| 1,000 days’ attendance. The result 
ings, and increases in salaries 1to0| of this is that the property owners 
teachers. The gain of children of| pay to the state in school taxes, un- 
school age in Washington is 15,000 der the levy, 
over the previous year. There are! year than that county receives back 

2,860 schoolhouses, and the value} from the state on the apportionment. 
with sites, libraries, and other prop-| The state levy is simply one source 
erty is placed at $15,500,000, as of revenue for common school dis- 
against $12,448,291 the previous year.| tricts. The other, from which 
There were 1,482 men teachers at| funds are derived, includes general 
an average monthly salary of $75.65; and special levies made by directors 
5,142 women teachers, with average! of the several school districts, levies 
salary amounting to $58.99, and 270, made by vote of the district, and 
extra teachers. The enrollment was| pond issues ordered by vote of the 
100,864 boys and 95,350 girls, and the district. 


BY AUGUST WOLF, 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


BOSTON. 

Next week the attraction will be 
Robert Marshall's play, “A Royal 
Family.” This is one of the most 
recent successes. The present pro- 
duction will be given with all the 
original stage settings. This e¢om- 
pany, with Wilson Melrose and Klea- 
nor Gordon in the leading paits, has 
been strengthened by the engaxe- 
ment of Frank Losee, secured for ihe 
heavy parts. Miss Gertrude Binley, 
bright, pretty, is another newco.nr 
who is attracting a vast amount of 
attention. Dudley Hawley, the 
comedian, has also been added to the 
company. These three, with all the 
favorites of last season. are making 
the stock company one of the reco2z- 
nized institutions of Boston. 





KBITH’S. 

The week of Gctober 19 will be 
memorable by the first vaudeville 
appearance of Annette Kellermn, 
the woman championship swimmer 
of the world. Miss Kellerman wil 
not only give exhibitions of swim- 
ming in an enormous tank. but also 
dancing and diabolo, in the latter of 
which she holds the championship, 
which she won in Paris last winter. 
A dramatic sketch by Margaret 
Wycherly and company, called “The 
Open Door,” is said to be one of the 
most intensely dramatic pieces that 
has been offered in years. Miss 
Wvycherly is well known as a co-§ ar 
with Arnold Daly in New York the 
greater part of last season. Ano her 
strong feature will be the Tusc.iny 
Troubadours, an act that will e 
seen here for the first time, ind 
which is a strong musical novelty. 
The Czarina’s guards is another new 
act, put on by a large company amid 
the most picturesque stage settings. 
Also on the bill will be Sam Curtis 
and company in one of his character- 
istic comedy sketches; Fred Watson 
and the Morrissey sisters; the Bessie 
Valdare troupe; Ed Morton and the 
special show of pictures, singers, etc. 


a 
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G. T. R. Exhibit. 


The splendid exhibit which the 
Grand Trunk have put up at the 
Franco-British exhibition is attract- 
ing a great amount of attention and 
the English people are getting «an 
idea of what a Canadian railway 
really is. The views of the double 
track scenes, the heavy motive 
power, the splendid equipment, and 
the beautiful reproductions of photo- 
graphs from scenes along the line, 
together with the specimens of tro- 
phies of fish and game which are on 
view, are both pleasing to the eye 
and attractive to the mind of the 
visitor. The total attendance in ihe 
Grand Trunk building from May 14 
(the opening day) until July 23 
amounted to 106,607 people. Letters 
have been received from Canadiaas 
and others profuse in their praises of 
this handsome building and exhibit, 
which is a credit to the railway and 
a big advertisement for the Do- 
minion. 
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After a club man has held a baby 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, he 
feels as if he ought to have a pen- 
sion.—Somerville Journal. 
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DURIN the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. 1a.to Tenn. E, Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y.C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mr. to WV. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to NW, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton te 
East Orange; to N. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson. North- 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall. R. W. Crc well, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa, Elmer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micu. to NV. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. Minn. to N. Y. John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mon¢. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to N./J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A, Miner, Onconta and Mi’died Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Aimstro1g, Rochester to Perry; to Ja. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. NOVA Scotia to N. Y. Jenny 1. Macleod, Wolivilie to Lake Placid. 0. to 
Conn., Theodora B\akeslee, Deiawareto Winsted; to N. Y. Pearl Candee. Cincirnati to Lock- 
rt. PA. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to N. Y. Richard Fith, 
ilton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fainmount. VT. to N. F. 
pe rhe M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iiodzess .' Goltenss: 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
‘or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om of 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


SEPTEMBER, VACANCIES ¥ 33.2% 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the bos President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to col , publie 


and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, 





PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for department werk im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved - 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying 900 to $70 per month or fu 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Sexson Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa, 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4c..‘sencon strect,"Bonten 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE. 126 seyiston se. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


vGinal. | Ssdaaceuueae OOO0tooe 
Winship We have unmcquaied facilities for placing teachers ia 


; every part of the ceuntry. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 











Wh. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 








i Agency Leng distances Telephone 
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MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











The Development of the 
REMINGTON 


is the History of the Writing Machine 





New Models, 10 and 11 Now Ready 


‘ N 's sates . "a relieve 
Model 10, with Column Selector prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. tig 
‘or y otect e sp > i 
Model l j, with Built-in Ta bulator refillal P boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with tone 





**Baby’s Best Friend” 


face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 





Remington Typewriter Company Meanen’s Borated Stin Soap (hive wrapne) | Samples 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 








Specially prepared for the nursery. Soid only at Stores 











(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere. 

















If the great book HEART THROBS proves anything to 


the American nation, it proves that the school teacher is the " moulder 

















To any teacher who 


both for $2.00. Use the coupon. CHAPPLE PuBLISHING COMPARY, 
ly desires it, Mr. Joe Mitchell Chapple, who 2 (LIMITED) Boston, Mass. _ 
conceétved the idea of ‘Heart Throbs,”’ will send an autograph copy. Enclosed find $2.00. Please send me copy of Heart 


of opinion" that determines the "favorites" in literature 


Why? Because it was the dear old teacher who selected "the pieces we spoke 
at as | on Friday afternoons," thereby enshrining them in the happy memories of 
childhood. When President Roosevelt was a little chap his teacher fad him speak 
"The Battle Hymn of the Republic" at patriotic exercises. We can but conjecture 
its influence in his great life, but the fact is that he contributed it to Heart Throbs as 
his "favorite" of all literature. The late Secretary John Hay spoke "Crossing the 
Bar" in a little country schoolhouse in Missouri—and contributed this selection as his 
"favorite" to Heart Throbs. Senator Allison as a country boy in Ohio spoke "Cotter’s 
Saturday Night" which he contributed to Heart Throbs. Admiral Dewey, hero 
of Manila, selected as his favorite "Abou Ben Adhem" because of childhood memories. 
Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus) who has been mourned by thousands contributed 

Auld Lang Syne" as his favorite to Heart Throbs, and these are but five out of 50,000 
people in all walks of life who contributed their favorites to Heart Throbs. Never 
was there such a book of human interest—an ideal "Speaker"—that contains not only 
the choicest bits of literature but has also an association of sentiment truly historical 
in its unique compilation. 


NEARLY 1000 SELECTIONS NEARLY 500 PAGES PRICE $1.50 
Handsomely Bound in Gold and Illuminated Cover For Sale at all Bookstores or Direct on Receipt of Price 


Special Offer — Heart Throbs combined with a vear’s subscription to the National Magazine 
(full of chatty information about the things of today) 





Throbs and the National Magazine for one year. 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMP ANY Mes. SR Se ae Cae 
BOSTON, MASS. (Limited) ed Son oh a 
































